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€ditorial 


A LETTER TO LEONORA 


I have read, Leonora, the letter which Mr. Addison? wrote 
you some two hundred years ago after a chance visit to your 
library; and I have felt impelled to follow his example, since 
I understand that in your present incarnation you have become a 
Latin teacher. He was concerned that you had not “been guided 
to such books as have a tendency to enlighten the understand- 
ing . .. as well as to those which are of little more use than 
to divert the imagination,” and it is easy to perceive that he was 
surprised by the frequent juxtaposition in your collection of 
works which were utterly unlike and strikingly inharmonious. 
By reason of this disparity he was so affected by “a mixture of 
admiration and pity’ as to “recommend such particular books 
as may be proper for your improvement,” especially since he 
“found that there were some few which the lady had bought for 
her own use, but that most of them had been got together, either 
because she had heard them praised or because she had seen the 
authors of them.” However that may be, Leonora, we count not 
least valuable among the services which we strive to render 
through these pages the parts which are dedicated to the review 
of new books, and therefore we trust that it will not escape your 
attention that the present issue has been enlarged by a whole 
signature of sixteen pages so that the space usually devoted to 
this purpose may in this issue be more than doubled. 

1Cf. the Spectator, Nos. 37 and 92 (April 12 and June 15, 1711). 
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A recent writer’ has undertaken to evaluate the success of 
current reviews in another field, and perhaps you may allow me 
to quote a few lines from which you may gain a standard by 
which to judge the value of reviews published in the CLAssicaL 
JOURNAL: 


Book reviews in general may be criticized upon at least two grounds: 
they are inadequate and they are non-critical. Their inadequacy lies 
in their failure to give sufficient information about the book. Too many 
reviews consist of only a few general statements describing the nature 
of the content and make no reference to many specific details that 
should be mentioned. In addition to a general description of the con- 
tent, reviews commonly mention such items as purpose of the book, 
intended audience, and the number ot pages. Except for the latter item, 
mechanical features, such as binding, size of type, quality of paper, and 
illustrative material, are rarely mentioned. Very few reviews compare 
the book reviewed, or its author, with others. ... Special features, 
such as bibliographical material, problems or questions for study, sum- 
maries, etc., are seldom mentioned. A more serious fault with the 
present-day book review is the lack of critical evaluation. The vast ma- 
jority of reviewers point out the good qualities of books, or, very 
frequently, make general statements in praise of them, to the utter 
neglect of any deficiencies. The usual method of evaluation appears to 
consist merely of stating that the book makes a contribution to its field. 


In conclusion, Leonora, thougk. “there is no man living who is 
a more professed advocate of the fair sex than myself,” yet I 
trust that you may allow these observations, such as they are, to 
be shared by those of the sterner sex who participate in your 
devotion to things classical. 


R. C. F. 


2Cf. School and Society xx1x (1929), 521-26. 














THE REPORT OF THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 
A CRITICISM ? 


By ArtHur TappAN WALKER 
University of Kansas 


The Report has been in our hands since 1924. Its recommenda- 
tions appear to be founded on the results of a huge testing pro- 
gram, and they have been accepted by many as a guide to better 
things in Latin teaching. Yet I believe that we are today in a 
worse confusion of method than ever before, and that in schools 
whose standards are not protected by college entrance examina- 
tions the average standard of Latin taught is lower than it was 
before the Report appeared. 

My experience gives me no right to pass judgment on the 
schools whose standards are set by college entrance examina- 
tions. The Report was written from the standpoint of such 
schools and may have improved the Latin teaching in some of 
them. But they are a minority. In unprotected schools there 
are, of course, Latin teachers who are holding the standard as 
high as they can; but even they are often under pressure from 
school authorities who believe that the Report has recommended 
a lower standard. 

The Report has succeeded to a considerable extent in upset- 
ting the methods and the standard which we had, but it has not 
replaced them by anything definite. Defenders of the Report may 
feel that this is because it has not had time to produce its full 
effect. My own belief is that it is due to two inherent sins of the 
Report: first, the recommending of previously unsuccessful 
methods for which the tests had supplied no supporting objective 
basis; second, the failure of the Report to outline definitely the 


1 Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, Chicago, March 30, 1929. 
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method which its writers selected as the foundation of all their 
other recommendations. 

Limitations of space forbid a full discussion. I shall deal 
chiefly with the lack of foundation for the recommendations, 
more briefly with their vagueness. I refrain from giving reasons 
for my opinion that the method advocated, even. if it had been 
stated clearly, is impracticable and therefore wrong. This limita- 
tion keeps my main points within the realm of verifiable facts 
and makes it easy to refute me by facts if I am wrong. 

My first point, then, is that the fundamental recommenda- 
tions of the Report are based solely on opinion, not on the results 
of the tests. I trust that this does not seem to anyone a mere 
academic quibble. The one advantage which this committee had 
over preceding committees was its financial backing for tests. 
Preceding committees could only express opinions; this one had 
the chance to ascertain facts on which it could base recommenda- 
tions. Unless it did so its recommendations have no greater 
validity than the opinions of anyone else. 

The modern language teachers have recently finished such a 
study as our Classical Investigation was. Publication of their 
results is still continuing, but the final report of the chairman ap- 
peared in the Educational Record vu (1927), 251-65. They had 
more money than we had, and they employed an educationist 
trained in testing, which we did not do. Yet they failed to get 
an adequate basis for comprehensive recommendations of method. 
But they had the frankness and the courage to admit the fact, 
and they make no such recommendations as are offered in our 
Report. I believe the task was too great; therefore I am not 
primarily criticizing the failure of our committee to get the 
facts, though I think more might have been done. What I do 
criticize is the refusal to admit the failure, and the framing of 
recommendations which appear to be founded on facts but are 
not. T'wo sentences from the modern language report express 
exactly my attitude in this paper: 


Not the least important step during the life of the committee has been 
the growing recognition by progressive teachers that opinion subjectively 
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formed is valueless unless supported by findings from tests. An active 
body of modern language teachers can no longer listen with patience to 
a program which consists of the iteration of individual opinion re- 


garding methods or organization or the setting forth of results unless 


success has been measured by reliable tools such as standardized tests. * 


I recommend the reading of the whole report by those who 
think that our committee had any right to make comprehensive 
recommendations of method. 

I admit that I know little of the technique of testing and that 
this paper ought to have been written by a professor of education 
trained in testing. I have waited long for one of them to write 
it. But so far as I have observed no educationist has published 
any evidence of a searching study of the Report. The shrewdest 
criticism which I have seen is the remark of Dean Haggerty in 
School and Society xxvii (1928), 30: “Experimental education 
had made progress in five years; its methods had penetrated the 
minds of some teachers of the classics who were members of the 
committee, and almost as an afterthought, it would seem, some 
experimental studies were undertaken.” In fact, however, the tests 
were no afterthought. The decision was made and the investi- 
gators were elected at the first meeting of the committee. Yet I 
agree with Dean Haggerty’s criticism that the influence of the 
tests on the recommendations was no greater than if they hadv 
been an afterthought. 

As for other professors of education, since I may easily have 
failed to see all that they have said, I refer you to what Professor 
Buckingham said in the Journal of Educational Research for 
June, 1928 (reprinted in Latin Notes for October, 1928). He 
comments on the lack of interest shown by educators and says 
that they “ought of all others to have welcomed an objective 
study of the teaching of the classics.’”’ And he says that those 
who have referred to it have “consulted their prejudices. 

If they are for Latin, they praise the Report; if they are against 
Latin, they condemn it.” My surmise as to the reason for this 


apparent lack of interest among educationists is that they found 
nothing for serious study. They waited for Part II, which was to 
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contain the tests but has never appeared. They must have seen 
that the recommendations are not based on the tests whose re- 
sults are given in Part I; but they hesitated to say so, fearing that 
the investigators would confute them by bringing out other tests 
in Part II. I am not without this fear myself, but I do not believe 
that there are other important tests or studies of tests. If there 
are any, perhaps this denial of their existence will bring them out. 

Nothing that I shall say is intended as a personal criticism of 
the investigators. I have always believed that one of them 
should have been an educationist trained in testing, but that since 
the choice was confined to classical men the best available men 
were chosen. The fault lay in the lack of adequate planning and 
direction. When the Advisory Committee elected those men it 
did not suppose that they would work without guidance by the 
committee. The letters of appointment said that the committee 
was to “plan and guide the investigation,” and that it would “meet 
ordinarily four times a year.” But in reality after electing the 
investigators the committee met only twice in the following 
twenty-five months, in which time the testing work was virtually 
completed. And those two meetings were short and “inspira- 
tional,” not attempts at serious study and guidance of the work. 
I suspect that the full committee of fifteen was too large for the 
purpose; but it should have provided an adequate directing body. 
It did not. The investigators were told to get busy at once, and 
they did so. They used first whatever tests they could make first; 
and they kept so busy making tests, getting others to make them, 
and giving them, that they had no time for adequate planning. 

Of course I do not say that the tests discovered nothing that 
could be used in the chapters on Content and Method. There 
are scores of references to the tests in those chapters. What I do 
say is that the findings are on minor details and do not provide 
the essential basis for the chief recommendations. There may be 
a difference of opinion as to which are the chief recommendations. 
I shall here summarize four of the five which seem to me most 
important, reserving the fifth for another connection: 

1. Teach pupils to read and understand Latin in the Latin 
order. 
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2. Have pupils read the Latin aloud several times, and 
especially as the first step in preparing lessons. 

3. Teach the facts of the language inductively. 

4. Use much simple made Latin. 

Every one of the four had been urged again and again for 
years. Not one had taken any great hold on teachers, and the 
inductive method had been so flat a failure that the committee 
did not dare use the word inductive in the Report. Therefore, 
judged by the consensus of teachers as to what is practicable, 
the recommendations are based on four more or less complete 
failures. This was evidently an unjustifiable procedure unless 
the value of the basic recommendations could be proved by the 
tests. Yet I feel safe in saying that there are no tests or studies 
of the tests which support any one of the four. 

Here I feel my lack of experience in testing. I cannot say just 
what tests were practicable. If the problems of the committee 
had been thought out at the beginning, I think there were time 
and money for contrelled experiments, at least on the all-important 
Latin-order method. However that may be, even a layman may 
assert that, if long-advised methods were to be recommended, 
the investigators should have found teachers who were using 
those methods, and should have compared the results obtained by 
them with the results obtained by other methods. 

Tests were given for knowledge of Latin and for all the easily 
tested ultimate objectives. In all those tests the methods used in 
teaching the pupils should have been studied and their results 
compared. Let me take for example the corner-stone recommen- 
dation, the Latin-order method. By putting together pp. 32 and 
93 we learn from the Report that unless pupils are trained “from 
the first to get the thought in the Latin order and directly from 
the Latin itself” “it is not to be expected that the ultimate ob- 
jectives will be realized.” That remarkable statement is con- 
tradicted by the Report itself when it says on p. 169, “We 
recognize that successful results have been and can be attained 
by other methods.’ Nevertheless that method is made the real 
foundation of all the recommendations, and we should expect 
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this foundation to be supported by either argument or fact. But 
it is not. The nearest approach to argument is found on p. 93: 
“This definition of reading has long been generally accepted, at 
least in theory, and has found expression in the reports of various 
competent bodies.” Well then, if after so much urging no teach- 
ers could be found who were using that method, surely the argu- 
ment from experience would condemn it unanswerably. If some 
teachers were using it, the tests should have shown us how their 
pupils compared with others in their knowledge of Latin, in 
understanding English words derived from Latin, in learning 
French and Spanish, and in their attainment of the other ultimate 
objectives. So far as I know, no such study of the tests was made. 
So this basic recommendation rests solely on opinion (as it al- 
ways has), is under suspicion as to its practicability because of 
its comparative disuse by teachers, and is largely nullified by the 
Report’s own statement that other methods give good results. 

And in another respect the tests fail to satisfy what seems a 
reasonable expectation. They do not show the relation between 
actually learning Latin and attaining the objectives. I hold that, 
when a class was tested on any ultimate objective, e. g. the ability 
to understand English words derived from Latin, the same class 
should have been tested at the same time on its knowledge of 
Latin. Then the results of the two tests should have been com- 
pared, and we should have learned the relation between each 
individual’s knowledge of Latin and his attainment of the objec- 
tives. But, at least in general, the same pupils were not tested 
for Latin and for the objectives, so that there was no chance to 
correlate the two kinds of tests. 

Such a correlation of the tests would have served at least two 
important ends. The less important is that it would have given 
us a far truer picture of what the learning of Latin does for 
pupils than we get from the Report. The attainment of the 
objectives as shown by the tests was a disappointment to many. 
But those results are only the average results of sitting in a 
Latin class. I still believe that pupils who really learn Latin attain 
the objectives satisfactorily. I deplore the failure of the tests to 
test the soundness of my belief. 


’ 
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The more important result of correlating the tests on Latin 
and on the objectives would have been light on the question how 
much we should teach directly the ultimate objectives at the cost 
of Latin. What I regard as the fifth chief recommendation of 
the Keport is that time and effort be spent on the direct teaching 
of the ultimate objectives. Of course there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the importance of those objectives, since the “ulti- 
mate objectives” of the Report are merely the “aims” or “benefits” 
which have been claimed for the study of Latin by all intelligent 
teachers and by all advocates of Latin so long as there has been 
any discussion of its value. But there is a sharp difference of 
opinion as to the amount of time that may properly be spent in 
a Latin class in the conscious and explicit teaching of English, 
history, French, and the rest. The decision depends largely on 
whether pupils can or cannot make applications of Latin which 
have not been taught them in the Latin class. The general atti- 
tude of the Report is that, if a pupil cannot, e. g., understand an 
English word which is derived from a Latin word, it is because 
he has not been taught to make that application. My own general 
attitude is that it is because he does not know the Latin word. 
So the Report says, “Teach the objectives’; I say, “Teach 
Latin.’”’ Both are mere opinions, and they will be mere opinions 
so long as neither side knows whether the pupil who cannot apply 
Latin has any Latin to apply. That is what the Report should 
have told us but does not. 

I do not forget that the “Philadelphia controlled experiment”’ 
proved that ten minutes a day of etymologizing improved the 
pupils’ ability to understand English words derived from Latin. 
That needed no proof. What I wish to know is where the ten 
minutes are to come from. One answer is found in a letter of 
advice sent out to the teachers of a certain state: ‘‘Remember 
that the actual Latin requirements have been materially reduced 
in the last four years so that you may have plenty of time to 
teach some of the phases of derivation.” I do not believe that the 
Report anywhere admits that it is materially reducing the actual 
Latin requirements to give time for derivation. But that letter, | 
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think, expresses bluntly the only solution of the problem raised 
by an attempt to give ten minutes a day to derivation. And I 
think it is one bit of evidence that the Report is injuring the 
study of Latin. 

I now pass to the second division of my criticism. If the 
recommendations had been supported by the tests, it would still 
be true that the committee failed to work out its own principles 
and to put its recommendations in a form that would be useful to 
teachers. This is clear to everyone who attempts to find out just 
what the Report means. I believe that most teachers have given 
up the attempt in despair and have got most of their ideas at 
second and third hand, largely from publishers and agents and 
others interested in selling books supposed to embody the teach- 
ings of the Report. I shall speak of only the one most important 
instance of this vagueness and incompleteness. 

If there was any one thing which the Report should have put 
clearly and definitely, it was a method of teaching pupils to read 
in the Latin order, since that is the basic recommendation and 
since previous attempts to formulate a method had failed of 
general acceptance. The thing cannot be done without a ready 
and accurate knowledge of words, forms, and syntax. The same 
accurate knowledge of facts is needed for attaining most of the 
objectives. The committee was bound to present clearly a method 
of attack which would insure this accurate knowledge. Consider 
how they met this obligation. 

The Report asserts that “the majority of Latin teachers filling 
out the general questionnaire express the belief that the Latin 
sentence should be attacked in the Latin order.”” I am not sure 
that is so, for the alternatives presented in the questionnaire were 
not clear to me. But granting that they did so, all those who had 
enough experience and training to be worth consulting already 
knew of the Hale method or of others which had been formulated 
in the past; and they knew that those methods had not succeeded. 
They surely thought that they were asking the committee to give 
them a new and practicable method. This the committee did not 
do. Instead, at the bottom of p. 189, there is a paragraph which 
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I have read many times and hope I understand. The meaning 
seems to be this: ‘You must adopt a definite method of teaching 
pupils to read Latin in the Latin order. As we cannot improve on 
the directions already given by others and as we cannot decide 
which of several statements is the best, we print six in Appendix 
B. Choose any one of them, stick to it, and teach it every day.’ 
Then follow certain suggestions intended to help in the applica- 
tion of whichever of the six is chosen. And in Appendix B we 
find the Hale method and five condensations and modifications 
of that method. That paragraph with the Appendix has always 
seemed to me the saving feature of the chapter on Method; for 
it alone offers anything approaching a definite method, one that 
requires an exact and ready knowledge of the facts of Latin. 

Unfortunately this paragraph is so badly worded and so in- 
conspicuously placed that it has been generally ignored. Ap- 
parently it has been understood that the suggestions which were 
intended to facilitate the use of a method are themselves the 
method. In too many cases the only three recommendations that 
have produced any effect are the one for easy Latin, the one 
against teaching formal syntax, and the one emphasizing the 
teaching of English. And the easy Latin is taught in the same 
old way, no other kind of syntax teaching is put in the place 
of formal, and the attempt to teach English cuts down the 
amount of Latin taught. I submit that those three recommenda- 
tions do not constitute a method of teaching to read in the Latin 
order. 

Nevertheless, however much they were ignored, the paragraph 
and the Appendix were in the original Report, and one could 
always point to them as a demand for exact teaching. But in 
1928 an abridgment of the Report was issued by the League, the 
original edition being exhausted. The Eighth Annual Report of 
the President (p. 8) says that this abridgment contains ‘‘all the 
pertinent recommendations.”” The paragraph whose meaning I 
have attempted to give is there, the reference to Appendix B 
is there, but Appendix B is not there. There is not even a list of 
references to tell an inquiring reader what the Report originally 
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meant. In other words, the abridged Report, the only one now 
procurable from the League, contains no statement of method 
at all, nothing but the vague suggestions which were originally 
intended as helps in applying the now nonexistent method. Even 
a careful reader must now assume that the Appendix was without 
importance and that those suggestions are themselves the recom- 
mended method. There will be more excuse than there has been 
for the kind of teaching that has already resulted from a mis- 
understanding of the Report. 

I admit that this has been destructive criticism. But destruc- 
tion of error is a step toward the truth. If I should attempt to 
substitute a true method for the false, I too should be speaking 
with only opinion as my guide. Yet I shall repeat that every im- 
portant recommendation of the Report had been tried before the 
Report appeared and had been discarded by the majority of 
teachers. I now add that after every such experiment the great 
majority of teachers came back to a more or less standardized 
translation and grammar method with an accurate knowledge of 
Latin as its aim. This method is called “analytic” by the Repert 
and is stigmatized as “old-fashioned” by those who are too little 
acquainted with the history of Latin teaching to know that their 
opinions, too, are old-fashioned. If generations of experiment 
and experience mean anything, they point to a return to that 
method. 

Whether one agrees with that inference or not, whether he is 
aiming at the reading of Latin or the attainment of the objectives, 
everyone ought to agree that the “indispensable primary imme- 


diate objective” is not the ability to read in the Latin order but 
an accurate knowledge of the facts of Latin, plus whatever read- 
ing ability Heaven may have vouchsafed to the pupil’s brain; 
and that partisans of any method, whether individuals or a com- 
mittee, ought to submit the results of that method to objective 
standardized tests before proclaiming it to the world. 























PROCEDURE IN THE COURTS OF THE ROMAN 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS 


By Erwin J. Urcu 
University City Senior High School 
University City, Mo. 


The Verrine orations of Cicero provide an opportunity to study 
cases illustrating Roman legal procedure in the provinces. Philo- 
damus and his son, unjustly condemned for murder, Heraclius, 
condemned in absentia for alleged failure to carry out the provi- 
sions of a will, and Sopater, condemned for a capital offense of 
which he had once been acquitted, were among the many victims 
of the avarice and inhumanity of Verres. Cicero describes the 
cases of several others, and says that he had selected only a few 
out of many similar cases in which Verres demonstrated his crim- 
inal character. 

A study of these cases may be profitable to students of Roman 
public life, and particularly to law students. In fact, prelegal stu- 
dents should be required to read appropriate selections from the 
Verrine orations, thus studying the Latin language and Roman 
legal procedure at the same time. The present discussion is not 
exhaustive, but only indicative of the type of information which 
may be gleaned from extant records of trials in the provinces. 

Two types of legal procedure, the accusatorial and the inquisi- 
torial, were equally of Roman origin. The former was common 
in the days of Cicero; the latter did not become regular until about 
two centuries later. In the accusatorial procedure the prosecutor 
is an attorney representing the State, an accusator; the trial is 
public, not secret; the defendant is given ample opportunity to 
defend himself; and the court’s knowledge of the facts is ac- 
quired through testimony given in open court. In the inquisitorial 
procedure the prosecutor is the judge on the bench, an inqutsitor; 
the trial is generally secret ; the defendant is given little opportun- 
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ity to defend himself; and the court acquires knowledge of the 
facts by questioning the accused and the witnesses, under torture 
if necessary. 

Roman provincial administration was absolutistic; and hence 
the accusatorial procedure, fostered at Rome, gave way occasion- 
ally to inquisitorial methods. Even the previous legal training 
and experience of governors failed to offset conditions which 
encouraged departure from the standard Roman procedure. 

Roman provincial government was a “government of 1mperium, 
not of lex.” * The imperium militiae of a governor was the proto- 
type of the imperial authority possessed by the princeps of the 
early Empire. The province under the Republic was subject to a 
military absolutism which was quite incompatible with the regular 
government in Rome and its immediate vicinity. The consilium, 
selected by a governor to assist in a trial, was the counterpart of 
that employed frequently by a Roman military commander in 
general emergencies. 

And yet the governors were invariably familiar with the law 
and procedure of the courts at Rome, as a result of actual experi- 
ence as presidents of those courts. Upon appointment to a prov- 
ince, the governor-elect announced his policies and rules of pro- 
cedure in the form of an edict.’ In general, the edictum provinciale 
was drawn from the lex provinciae, the edicts of former gover- 
nors, and, in points of civil law, the edicts of the urban praetors. 
Original provisions, however, were usually included. Moreover, a 
model for the procedure in a governor’s court was furnished by 
the formulary procedure,’ which was employed in the Roman 
courts for aliens and eventually in the civil courts as well. 

Hence, in spite of the military character of the governorship, 
judicial usages at Rome determined the general form of legal pro- 
cedure employed by Roman provincial governors. That is, the 


1Cf. A. H. J. Greenidge, The Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1901), 410 and 428. 

2For the general form and the sources of a governor’s edict, see Cic., In 
Verr. u, i, 42, 107-09 ; 46, 118-21; ii, 13, 32-34; 27, 66; v, 3,7; Ad Fam. i, 6; 8, 
4; Ad Att. v, 17; 21, 11; v1, 1, 2, 15; 2,4; Pro Flacco xxxu, 78. 

8 Cf. Cic., In Verr. u, iii, 21, 53 to 22, 55; v, 54, 141 f. 
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governor was a sort of dual person, acting in a military or a civil 
capacity as occasion demanded. But the presence of his army 
and the attendance of his lictors carrying the symbols of his au- 
thority gave a sinister character to his capacity as a judge. 

The primary function of the governor was to maintain order 
in his province. He was often so occupied with purely military 
affairs that he had little time to give to the civil administration, 
even when his term in office was extended beyond the regular 
annual tenure.* The result was that the judicial procedure of the 
provinces of Cicero’s time continued to be more or less experi- 
mental. No such effort as had been made to develop the judicial 
system at Rome had been exerted to improve the administration 
of justice in the provinces. 

The experimental and irregular character of procedure in the 
provincial courts may be illustrated by a few out of many general 
facts. The consilium of a provincial court was large or small ac- 
cording to the number of Roman citizens within the vicinity of 
the court and in the governor’s retinue.° There were no provisions 
for extradition of criminals from one province to another, for 
restricting a governor’s jurisdiction to his own province, or for 
prevention of a retiring governor from continuing the perform- 
ance of judicial functions after his successor’s arrival.* However, 
the governor’s sense of equity, his previous experience in the 
courts at Rome, and a conservative adaptation of procedure to 
local customs and laws conspired to maintain a certain uniformity 
in the provincial judiciary. 

The cognizance of criminal cases was the particular care of the 
governor. In Cicero’s time Roman criminal procedure was of the 
accusatorial type.’ The offender was tried publicly. The judge was 

4Cf. Caes., B. G. 1, 54, 2; v, 1, 5-9; v1, 44, 3; vu, 1, 1; Cic., Ad Att. v, 21, 
9; Ad Fam. x11, 67, 1; Livy xiv, 29; Strabo x1, 4, 12. 

5 Cf. Cic., In Verr. u, i, 29, 73 £; ii, 17, 42; 29, 70; 30, 73; et passim. 

6 Cf. Cic., Ad QO. Fr. 1, 2,5; Ad Fam. 11, 6, 4; 8, 6; In Verr. us, i, 29, 72 1; 
Ad Att. v, 16, 4; 17, 6. 

7 For the main facts which follow, see Cic., In Verr. u, i, 29, 73 to 30, 75; 
ii, 14, 37, 42; 15, 38; 28, 68 £; 29, 71 to 30, 75; 37, 90; 38, 92-95; v, 41, 108 
to 44, 114. 
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either the governor or his delegate. Formally at least the president 
of the court only supervised the trial. The accusator was a private 
person, most frequently either the injured person himself or one 
of his friends or relatives. A consilium of iudices heard the evi- 
dence and arguments of counsel and then, following deliberation 
in which the judge participated, rendered a decision. The accused 
man was represented by a defensor, or an advocatus. The defend- 
ant was also given an opportunity to speak in his own defense. 

The formal accuser stated and prosecuted the case. The hear- 
ing of the testimony of witnesses, some of whom may also have 
been indices, constituted the major portion of the trial. Technical- 
ities in procedure such as those required at Rome were notably 
absent. The judgment of the court was commonly, though not 
necessarily, based on the vote of the majority of the consilium. 
The form of punishment for an accused man was often implied 
beforehand in the accusation brought against him, since the prece- 
dents of former governors’ decisions constituted a kind of un- 
written penal code. Sometimes the judge announced, before the 
indices had voted, the form of punishment involved in the case. 
Though naively directed, the procedure was designed to maintain 
order and at the same time to keep the good will of the provincials. 

The province was divided into districts, in each of which the 
seat of the governor’s court was a conveniently located town, in 
which consistere praetores et conventum agere soleant.* The gov- 
ernor traveled over his circuit at least once a year to try the cases 
awaiting him in each district, performing other functions of gov- 
ernment as he went. The cases which had arisen in the district 
were brought for trial to these centers. Thus the governor at- 
tempted to perform personally the duties of a judge for the larger 
portion of his province,’ delegating only occasional cases to his 
quaestor, legati, or praefecti. 

The governor’s delegates in the discharge of judicial duties 


8 Cic., In Verr. ur, v, 11, 28. Other facts in this paragraph were drawn from 
Cic., In Verr. u, ii, 26, 63; Ad Att. v, 16; 21, 9; v1, 2; Ad Fam. xu, 67, 1, and 
from additional passages cited in note 4, above. 

® Free and allied towns did not come within his jurisdiction. 
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were given authority essentially equal to his own, though not with- 
out instructions concerning the cases entrusted to them. Yet the 
governor could abrogate his delegate’s decision if it did not satisfy 
him. Nor was there anything to prevent him from setting aside 
the judgments of predecessors.*® But a res iudicata was rarely 
reopened for trial. The deputy judge, the accusator, the defensor, 
and the indices were Roman citizens, over whom the governor ex- 
ercised unlimited power, though with more restraint than over 
the natives who figured in the courts only as defendants or as wit- 
nesses. Cicero” protests against capital punishment of Roman 
citizens in the provinces, but admits in more deliberate statements 
that there was no legal discrimination in favor of a governor’s 
fellow-citizens. During the Republican period Romans residing 
abroad did not possess the right of provocatio. 

The customary consultation of consilia limited the executive 
and judicial powers of a provincial governor.’* A properly con- 
stituted criminal court included a body of indices. The early pro- 
vincial court did not distinguish between questions of law and 
matters of fact. There was no law to which to appeal, except in a 
few cases for which provision had been made in the leges provin- 
clarum, treaties, or special enactments, which, however, gave 
scanty consideration to the administration of justice. The lex 
Rupilia in Sicily, describing the procedure and constitution of a 
competent court, was exceptional. 

The Roman provincial court was a means by which a governor 
could maintain peace and order. His anxiety toward that end in- 
clined him to partiality in favor of the prosecution, especially in 
criminal cases. Under the Republic, however, criminal procedure 
did not include active searching for instances of crime and secret 
examination of suspected persons. Arrest was sometimes ordered 
by the governor, but it was usually accomplished by a private 


10 Cicero, in practice (Ad Att. v1, 1, 2), did not follow the opinion expressed 
earlier (Jn Verr. m1, ii, 28, 68). 

11 Jn Verr. u, v, 63, 163 to 66, 170; De Leg. m, 3, 6; Ad Fam. x, 32, 2; Pro 
Rab. v, 16. 

12 Cf. Cic., In Verr. u, ii, 13, 32-34; 15, 38; 16, 39; 17, 42; 29, 70; 30, 73-75; 
v, 44, 115. 
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person.** The manner of summons to appear for trial —as, for 
example, the written summons sent to Heraclius, one of the vic- 
tims of the maladministration of Verres in Sicily — may have 
been copied from local custom or law. Cicero’s brother in Asia 
had no effective means of bringing an escaped criminal to justice. 
Owing to the difficulties of arrest and preliminary imprisonment, 
trials often proceeded without the presence of the accused. 

The accusator who directed the prosecution of a civil case was 
often the real complainant, and was always a private person. The 
private character of the initiation of a trial was essentially the 
same in public as in private cases.** The prosecutor in a criminal 
case was often an eyewitness of the crime, who volunteered his 
services. In so far as the bringing of charges was prompted by 
desire for personal revenge, the prosecutor could have had no 
wholly disinterested regard for justice, even though under such 
stimulus he did succeed in bringing a real criminal to punishment. 

The accusatorial character of provincial criminal procedure was 
regarded by the Romans as fundamental. When Verres con- 
demned a man in spite of the fact that the formal accuser was 
not present at the “trial,’’ the action was considered to have been 
an outrage. If the accusator failed to appear at the place appointed 
for the trial, it was usually supposed that the charges against the 
accused had been dropped. Cicero argued that an accusator was 
just as essential in criminal procedure in the provinces as in a 
trial by a quaestio at Rome.*® 

A formal accuser whose own personal interests were at stake 
made the most effective prosecutor. In all capital cases it is in- 
conceivable that anyone who was not a Roman citizen could 
appear as formal accuser, since such offences were indirectly a 
least offenses against the Roman State. If the prosecutor was not 
a particularly capable man or if for other reasons the prosecution 
of acriminal case showed signs of weakening, the judge or some 


13 Cf. Cic., In Verr. u, ii, 39, 95-97; 40, 99; 42, 103; et passim; and espe- 
cially ibid. v, 41, 106. 

14 Cf, ibid. u, i, 26, 67 to 30, 76; ii, 15, 36; 28, 68 to 29, 70; 36, 88 to 40, 99; 
et passim. 

15 Because the legal principle, and not the procedure, was the same. 
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other self-assertive Roman might assume the duties of prosecu- 
tor.*® Cross-examination of witnesses seems to have been regularly 
conducted by the president of the court. In cases where personal 
animosity against the accused did not serve the purpose, the mo- 
tive to curry favor with the governor kept the formal accuser from 
relaxing his prosecution, especially if it was evident that the 
governor sought the condemnation of the defendant. Personal 
feelings rather than professional training too often determined the 
effectiveness of a prosecution in the provinces, unless the judge 
assumed the role of inquisitor; hence, while the accusatorial pro- 
cess was still in its experimental stages, the provincial judiciary 
was already inclined toward inquisitorial methods. 

The role of the defensor was usually less perfunctory than that 
of the accusator. The former, especially when acting in criminal 
cases, had to run the risk of appearing inimical to Roman inter- 
ests.‘’ In many instances the defense encountered not only the 
incriminating evidence but also the indifference and even the par- 
tiality of the Roman court.** That no one dared to undertake the 
defense of an accused man, however, was regarded as derogatory 
from the competence of the court. In order to show regularity 
in the proceedings in one case, Verres had inserted in the records 
of the trial the statement that a cognitor for the defense had been 
appointed, contrary to the actual fact. Usually the defensor was 
procured by the accused and his friends, though the court was held 
responsible. 

The defender in a provincial trial is well represented by Q. 
Minucius, a Roman business man of Sicily.*® Sopater, a wealthy 
citizen of Halicyae, was charged again with the same offense of 
which he had been acquitted in the court of Sacerdos, who pre- 
ceded Verres as governor. Minucius had acted as defensor in the 


16 Cf. Cic., In Verr. u1, ii, 4, 11; 38, 92; et passim. 

17 [bid. 11, i, 29, 74. No defensor seems to have been found for this case, the 
risk being so great that no one dared to act. Cf. ibid. ii, 28, 69; 29, 70, 72; v, 
42, 108. 

18 Notice the implication of Cic., Ad Q. Fr. 1, i, 7, 20-22. Cf. Cic., In Verr. 
11, i, 29, 72-74; ii, 30, 73; v, 41, 106 to 44, 114. 

19 Cf, ibid. 1, ii, 15, 38; 28, 69 to 30, 75. 
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earlier trial, and appeared again in that capacity in the court of 
Verres. When the prosecution had stated the case and Minucius 
was ordered by the court to proceed with the defense, the com- 
mand was met by an indignant refusal, on the grounds that the 
consilium was not properly constituted. To set aside a res iudicata, 
in order to provide an excuse for despoiling Sopater, was bad 
enough; and the doubtful character of the consilium was an out- 
rage to Roman justice; but the withdrawal of Minucius as de- 
fender destroyed the competence of the court as much as though 
the accusator had withdrawn. Cicero, later reviewing the case as a 
part of his prosecution of Verres, needed only to state the facts in 
order to add a few more links to the chain of criminal evidence 
against the former governor.”° 

Under normal conditions the burden of proof rested on the 
prosecution. Yet the collusion of judge and prosecutor might ren- 
der useless the efforts of the defense. In the case of the sea-cap- 
tains, the procedure was a mere mockery of justice in an attempt 
to conceal the governor’s wholesale theft. The collusion of Verres 
and his henchmen, the choice of an accusator, and the method of 
the “‘trial’’ disclose what was possible under a “government of 
imperium.” But the accusatorial procedure, under a judge who 
followed Roman ideals of justice, compelled the prosecution to 
prove its case in opposition to an adequate defense. 

In respect to punishment of convicted persons, judicial discre- 
tion was unlimited. The stubborn will of a governor could resist 
all pleas for mercy. Instances of unwarranted imprisonment, 
though imprisonment in other cases might have aided the court, 
show how arbitrary and even whimsical a governor could be.** 
In the hands of an ordinary man, the power to inflict punishment 
without let or hindrance was dangerous. Assignment to a life at 
hard labor in the famous Syracusan stone-quarries represented a 
“milder” form of punishment. Execution with the axe was com- 


20 Even though Cicero stated the facts in such a way as to exaggerate the 
case against Verres, his very exaggerations serve to emphasize the important 
features of correct legal procedure in the provinces. 

21 Cf. Cic., In Verr. 11, v, 7, 17 to 8, 20; 55, 143 to 66, 170. 
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mon. Cicero’s accounts ** of the atrocious execution of Roman 
substitutes for the pirates who should have been punished, of 
the scourging and torturing of Roman citizens, and of a Roman 
citizen’s imprisonment without trial, were calculated to arouse 
Roman public opinion against Verres. Not even the plea, civis 
Romanus sum, had proved of any avail. 

The Romans permitted types of unlimited authority in the 
provinces, which they themselves would not have endured in the 
city of Rome. Accusatorial criminal procedure, even though it 
had been fairly free from defects, could hardly have withstood 
the tendencies toward the inquisitorial method which was more 
compatible with the unlimited jurisdiction of the provincial gov- 
ernor. To a governor who was fully conscious of his imperium 
muilitiae, the accusatorial method must have seemed awkward and 
inefficient. 


22 Ibid. 11, v, 28, 72; 53, 139 to 54, 142; et passim. 








SOME ASPECTS OF ANCIENT SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT 


By ArtHur Harotp WESTON 
Lawrence College 


Historians of the future will probably characterize the present 
day as a time when, in comparison with earlier ages, the intellect 
of the race has attained a much more profound knowledge of the 
facts and laws of the material universe and a greater ability to 
utilize these facts and laws for the well-being of man. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has somewhere characterized our present state of knowl- 
edge along such lines as being “almost infinitely or at least over- 
poweringly beyond that of previous generations” and has re- 
marked that it “can only be fully appreciated in fragments by 
specialists, no one of whom at present is competent to take a 
generally intelligible and comprehensive survey.” There are some, 
indeed, who are actually of the opinion that man’s power over the 
physical universe has increased beyond his fitness to possess such 
power and that our present civilization is headed toward disaster 
and ruin. 

But leaving such speculations, however interesting, aside, the 
historically minded person may raise the question with himself, 
What about Graeco-Roman antiquity, from this point of view? 
The men of that time were in many ways our equals; in some, our 
superiors. What was their attitude toward what we broadly in- 
clude in the term “science”? What problems were they interested 
in? What conclusions did they reach? And the more he studies 
into these questions, the greater will be his respect for the 
achievements of antiquity as represented by its ablest thinkers. 
These men pioneered the way into various fields; and though 
these fields have since been vastly enlarged and extended, the 
work of the pioneer is none the less important. 
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This question does not have reference so much to specific de- 
vices or ingenious inventions as to more abstract theories or con- 
ceptions. It is true that an interesting array of cases might be 
cited where Greek or Roman did have some device, machine, 
or method analogous to certain of our own, but without putting 
it to such wide use. A few of these may be mentioned in passing. 

There can be little reasonable doubt, for example, that magni- 
fying glasses of some sort existed and were used in classical 
times. Seneca mentions specifically the greater legibility of 
letters when viewed through a glass globe filled with water 
(Quaest. Nat. 1, 6, 5). It is also held, by some authorities, that 
the extremely minute detail of the work of ancient jewelers and 
engravers, minute detail which cannot be fully seen without a 
glass, certainly could not have been made without one. But this 
principle, containing as it did the germ of modern optical instru- 
ments, failed of the application it might have had, as, for in- 
stance, in the study of plant and animal tissue. 

A rudimentary steam engine was constructed by an Alexan- 
drian inventor, but it remained merely a curiosity instead of 
becoming a useful, labor-saving device. 

Still another invention which the ancients trembled on the 
verge of making is the discovery of the printing press. The 
stamping of characters, intended to be read, from prepared 
blocks was perfectly familiar to the Romans. True, it was rather 
impression into, than imprint on, material; but the difference is 
so slight that the one would seem bound to lead to the other. 
Yet the actual invention of printing apparently did not take 
place because the need for it was not felt. Slave labor for copy- 
ing books was cheap and fairly efficient and seems to have satis- 
fied the demands of the literary world. But the basic idea of im- 
pression from type was known. 

One might speak in addition of the technical skill of ancient 
engineers and architects or of the refinements of Greek sculp- 
ture, architecture, and pottery, refinements based on a very in- 
teresting and impressive use of mathematical ratios, only recently 
discovered, which I believe has never been applied in modern 
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design.’ But our real subject is rather a consideration of certain 
broader scientific conceptions or fields of knowledge as existing 
in classical times. 

And first let us emphasize what is really the most important 
point of all: not so much a single fact or idea as a state of 
mind — what we sometimes call the scientific spirit. Primitive 
man did not, or does not (for he still exists), realize that the uni- 
verse is governed by law. On the basis of his own consciousness 
of personality he proceeds to endow everything with which he 
comes into contact, generally speaking, with a similar conscious 
personality, to attribute a quasi-human character to natural ob- 
jects and natural phenomena. Nature is not to be investigated, 
so much as to be feared and propitiated. 

It is one bright glory of the Greeks that, so far as we know, 
they were the first people among whom the intellect emancipated 
itself from such superstition. Superstition of course still survived 
among them, as it does among us; but it was there, among the 
Ionian Greeks of the sixth century, that we can first clearly see — 
not scientific practices, for they had long existed in Egypt and 
Babylonia — but a real scientific method of reasoning investiga- 
tion, of conclusions based on experiences, of “the application of 
rational ideas to the known physical universe.” ‘‘ “The discovery 
of things as they really are’ by the study of nature,” says Sir Wil- 
liam Osler, “was the great gift of the Greeks.” * “To follow the 
argument wherever it leads’ was an ideal of Socrates; and not 
only Socrates, but predecessors and followers of his, were im- 
patient of any standard except that of the reasoning intellect. And 
if one remind us that Socrates was put to death and Anaxagoras 
exiled because they did follow the argument wherever it led, we 
may reply that traces of this same conservatism still survive in 
our own day. Consider the attitude of Cuvier toward Lamarck, 
consider the contemptuous hostility with which orthodox medicine 


1Cf. Jay Hambidge, Dynamic Symmetry: New Haven, Yale University 
Press (1920). 

2 Studies in the History and Method of Science, ed. by Charles Singer: 
Oxford, Oxford University Press (1917-1921), Vol. I, p. v. 
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received the discovery of hypnotism, and consider the efforts even 
now being made to prevent or hamper the advocacy of the theory 
of organic evolution. The fact remains that the great age of 
Greece was shot through and through with an intense curiosity 
about the facts of nature, a curiosity which, when followed out, 
resulted in the discovery of a number of facts, the evolution of a 
number of conceptions, which are sometimes wrongly supposed 
to have been first attained at a much later date. 

The earliest Greek philosophers, so-called, were more interested 
in what we call natural science than in problems of psychology 
and metaphysics. In particular, it was an inquiry into the nature 
and constitution of matter which absorbed their attention, as it 
still absorbs the attention of the modern chemist and _ physicist. 
Without instruments or laboratories, the early Ionian and other 
philosophers grappled with this problem and sought to find, 
beneath the apparently almost infinitely manifold forms of matter, 
some one primary, elemental substance, or, if not one, at most a 
very few. The modern scientist is no longer satisfied with his 
table of several scores of so-called elements but in his turn also 
seems to be reducing matter to one primary substance. In other 
words, the experimental research of the modern thinker is leading 
him in the same general direction taken by the speculative thought 
of the ancient. Thales believed that the principle of all things is 
water; Anaximenes took it to be air; Anaximander, feeling per- 
haps that such answers to the question were too simple to be cor- 
rect, postulated a vague sort of undetermined, unqualified primary 
essence, from which he held that all things are derived. 

Other philosophers solved the problem in different ways, some 
by a reduction of everything to terms of four “elements,’’ earth, 
air, fire, and water, or, differently described, manifestations or 
combinations of certain abstractions, wetness, coldness, hotness, 
dryness. Again, the view of Anaxagoras was that matter is com- 
posed of an infinite number of qualitatively unlike particles. To 
explain what makes them combine as they do, he also assumed a 
directing intelligence. Anaxagoras’ system involved an intelligent 
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cause to start the universe going; but once started, it went on in 
a purely mechanical way. 

Perhaps the most carefully elaborated explanation of the uni- 
verse from the point of view of materialistic science was the 
ancient atomic theory. The creator of this hypothesis, which in 
its broad lines has certainly exercised a great influence on human 
thinking, was, so far as we know, Leucippus; but his ideas were 
extended and elaborated by Democritus, a contemporary of 
Socrates. It was afterward adopted as a cardinal principle by 
the Epicureans, with whose philosophical teachings a mechanistic 
explanation of the physical universe was in entire harmony. In 
fact, our chief source of knowledge of the atomic theory is the 
Roman Epicurean poet Lucretius, whose De Rerum Natura re- 
mains one of the great monuments of ancient literature. 

According to Lucretius, there are two, and only two, com- 
ponents of the universe: first, absolutely empty space or void; 
and second, an infinite number of very small corpuscles or “seeds 
of things,’’ which for convenience’s sake we usually call “atoms.” 
The word “atom,” by the way, has not proved to be an appro- 
priate word in either ancient or modern scientific terminology. It 
means “indivisible,” but the modern physicist is now dividing it 
and showing that this alleged indivisible unit is really a whole 
solar system of moving charges of electricity, with a relatively 
immense amount of empty space inside. Similarly, the ancient 
atomist imagined his atoms as possessing various shapes and 
sizes, and of course the conception of shape and size is inconsistent 
with the notion of indivisibility. But at any rate the atoms are 
in theory the ultimate, solid, uncompounded particles of matter, 
moving through empty space; and it is the combinations resulting 
from this motion which make up everything we see, and us our- 
selves, for that matter. 

Combinations resulting from motion— but what causes the 
motion? Merely the natural tendency of things to fall.* The atoms 


3 Curiously enough, the proponents of this doctrine apparently failed to 
realize that in a universe such as they postulated, infinite in extent, there can 
be no such thing as “up” or “down.” Material bodies, it would seem, must 
have weight, hence must fall; cf. Lucretius 1m, 84 and 218. 
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are ceaselessly falling, and, space being infinite, there is nothing 
ever to stop them. But would it not seem as if they should fall 
in parallel lines, like raindrops, and never touch each other? It 
would, and here is a weak point in the whole system. To explain 
phenomena, the ancient atomist is obliged to endow at least one 
of his falling atoms with a sort of consciousness and volition, so 
that it swerves, of its own accord, from the straight line of fall. 
There have been ingenious attempts to reconcile this volition on 
the part of atoms with the essentially mechanistic nature of the 
whole theory, but they have not been entirely satisfactory. This 
initial swerve produces an impact upon other atoms, jars them 
out of position, and the impact is passed on. Thus a little vortex 
arises, and, once arisen, grows and spreads; and all sorts of move- 
ments and interminglings are thenceforth possible. So comes into 
being the material universe as we know it: the heavenly bodies, 
the earth, and all that thereon is.* 

This sort of “nebular hypothesis” is really very ingenious 
and seems logical and sensible, once we are willing to admit that 
original swerve. There are various details of the system which 
strike responsive chords in our own minds, as, for instance, the 
indestructibility of matter. Nothing is made from nothing; the 
constituent elements of an object pre-exist the object; and sim- 
ilarly, nothing is ever annihilated, but only transformed. This 
transformation is always going on, unceasingly. This doctrine 
was not originated by the Epicureans; it goes back to Heraclitus 
and his xavta Ot; but the atomists took it for their own, and so, 
I believe, do we. The change, of course, is in the compound 
bodies, not the simple ones. 

Lucretius is a thoroughgoing materialist. The soul is composed 
of atoms, like everything else, and is therefore subject to dissolu- 
tion and extinction, like every other compound body. There is no 
immortality, and hence nothing to fear after death. In fact, it is 
this materialism, as opposed to vitalism, which is the most im- 
portant point of all, in the mind of the Epicurean. Only by eman- 


4For a much more extended analysis and discussion of this subject, cf. J. B. 
Pike, “A Greek View of Matter,” Crasstca, Journal xu (1916), 188-99. 
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cipation from all belief in an after life and by the substitution of 
impersonal natural laws for a personal Deity as the ultimate cause 
of all things, can man achieve happiness. While the same applica- 
tion is not made, the same principle seems to be accepted by a con- 
siderable number of modern scientists, who regard the conscious 
personality as merely a function of the bodily organism and can 
find no room for a personal God in their cosmogony. 

The problem of the origin of life is answered by an ancient 
in the same way as by a modern materialist, with the explanation 
that living organisms are, or have been, under proper circum- 
stances, spontaneously generated. The Epicureans were not evolu- 
tionists, however, in the modern sense of the word, believing that 
the infinite possibilities of atomic combination give an adequate 
explanation of all existing forms of life. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that the modern scientist 
bases his conclusions as to the atomic structure of matter upon 
the results of precise and elaborate experiments, repeatedly veri- 
fied, whereas to the ancient student the facilities of such a method 
were lacking. Nevertheless we should not dismiss ancient atom- 
ism as nothing more than the work of a vivid imagination. Sir 
William Osler has said: “. . . the student of physics . . . cannot 
have a true conception of the atomic theory without a knowledge 
of Democritus; and the exponent of Madame Curie and of Sir 
J. J. Thomson will find his happiest illustrations from the writ- 
ings of Lucretius.” ° 

Another detail in this vast fabric of thought which always 
seems strikingly modern to a modern reader is the description 
of how civilization arose and grew among men. This pertains 
rather to social than to natural science, and we may merely ob- 
serve in passing that Lucretius’ account is very consonant in its 

5 Studies in the History and Method of Science, I, vi. Cf. also Theodor 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers: London, John Murray (1920), I, 329, “Nor is the 
modern atomic theory a mere sister-doctrine to that of Leucippus and Democ- 
ritus; it is rather its direct descendant, flesh of its flesh and bone of its bone” 
(translated by Laurie Magnus and G. G. Berry) ; and M. S. Slaughter, “Lucre- 
tius — the Poet of Science,” in Univ. of Wis. Stud. in Lang. and Lit. u1 (1919), 


161 f and 169f, reprinted in Roman Portraits: New Haven, Yale University 
Press (1925), 8 f and 23. 
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general trend with the results of modern anthropological re- 
search. 

But from the point of view of science per se, the most signifi- 
cant feature of the old atomic theory is, I am confident, the as- 
sumption of the uniformity of nature, or, to phrase it differently, 
the recognition of the reign, always and everywhere, of unvary- 
ing natural law, with all that that implies. This basic principle 
of all true science was an integral part of the ancient atomism, 
and the vigorous championing of it by the ancients was not with- 
out its influence upon the growth of modern science. Given 
like conditions, like results must follow. There is no such thing 
as chance. Chance in the sense of the absence of a directing 
plan, yes, indeed, Greek or Roman materialist might say; but 
chance in the sense of capricious, unaccountable changes in phe- 
nomena, no. Everything has its cause, and proceeds in due order; 
and a recognition of this fact as opposed, let us say, to a belief 
in miracles in the usual sense of the word, is undoubtedly a most 
important step forward, intellectually and spiritually. The Epi- 
curean, of course, went no further back than his conception of 
natural law; the Christian, accepting this principle fully, feels 
an additional need of an intelligence behind the laws, an intel- 
ligence which, in all earnestness and humility, he endows with a 
personality somewhat analogous to the better elements in his own 
nature. 

There is another department of scientific inquiry, dealing 
with larger units than atoms, which early attracted the attention 
of the ancient philosophers — an inquiry, that is, into the shape 
and configuration of the earth, and the behavior of the heavenly 
bodies which we can see. Greek speculations and studies along 
astronomical and geographical lines will be found to include 


several interesting anticipations of modern ideas. 

The evidence of our senses seems to show, in default of any 
deeper knowledge, that we dwell upon a solid, stationary earth, 
about which the various luminaries travel at more or less regular 
intervals. Careful and extended observation attests the regular 
movement of any given body, such as sun or star, but reveals a 
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wide variation among the several bodies. Men early learned to 
make quite accurate divisions of time, such as months and years, 
and even to predict eclipses. Plato is said to have set the prob- 
lem of discovering “what are the uniform and ordered move- 
ments by the assumption of which the apparent motions of the 
planets may be accounted for.” ° That is, the great fundamental 
conception of natural law, the conception that the universe is a 
“cosmos,” gave rise to the belief that such uniform and ordered 
movements must exist, if they could only be discovered, even in 
the case of those erratic luminaries whose very name of “planet” 
reveals their wandering paths. 

We do not know what individual first made the discovery that 
the earth is a sphere, nor the process of reasoning by which he 
was led to his conclusion. It is ascribed to the Pythagoreans; 
now the Pythagoreans were very strong on mathematical theory, 
and it may be that they believed the earth to be round because they 
thought it ought to be round, from some preconception as to the 
natural superiority of spherical bodies. But in any case, the idea 
received more or less currency from then on and was soberly 
supported by Aristotle and other scientists with much the same 
arguments and proofs as today. By “more or less currency” is 
meant this: that serious students of the subject were convinced 
of its truth, but that the multitude, and even some men who ought 
to have known better, like Tacitus, did not receive it. 

The Pythagoreans, however, did not make the earth revolve 
about the sun but had a curious theory that earth, sun, and all 
revolved about a mysterious “central fire” invisible to Europe, 
of which the sunlight was but a reflection.’ As might be expected, 
this idea did not survive, and most astronomers assumed a geocen- 

6 This comes to us through Simplicius (De Caelo u, 12), Sosigenes, and 
Eudemus, and is quoted by Sir T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos: Oxford, 
Oxford University Press (1913), 140. Cf. also J. Burnet, Platonism: Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 105 f, and Plato, Laws vit, 821 f. 

7 Cf. Health, op. cit. 95 f; also in The Legacy of Greece: Oxford, Clarendon 
Press (1923), 113. This latter volume (ed. by C. Singer) and its companion 


The Legacy of Rome (1923, ed. by C. Bailey) are of great interest and value 
to the general reader. 
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tric hypothesis and sought to explain phenomena on that basis. 
It may readily be imagined what a complicated system of spheres 
or circles, concentric or eccentric, must be postulated to “‘save 
the phenomena,” as the saying was. But there were some very 
able men studying the problem, and the important thing for us 
to notice is that ultimately, in the fourth and third centuries B.c., 
they did reach an approximately correct solution. 

About 388 B.c. was born a certain Heraclides, of Pontus, who 
was thus contemporary with Aristotle and taught that the earth 
rotates daily upon its own axis. He also taught that Mercury and 
Venus revolve about the sun, and Schiaparelli the Italian astron- 
omer has maintained that he held the same view as to the earth. 
This last, however, is uncertain; and the honor of having actually 
anticipated the Copernican heliocentric hypothesis is attributed 
not to Heraclides but to Aristarchus of Samos, in the third cen- 
tury.* There is no doubt that Aristarchus did put forth such an 
hypothesis and that he also considered the size of the earth in- 
finitesimal in comparison with the distance to the fixed stars. 

Such a theory, of a spherical earth, rotating on its own axis 
and revolving in an orbit about the sun, at an immense distance 
from the fixed stars, appeals to us as so far in accord with the 
facts as we know them that we cannot help raising the question: 
Why did it not gain general acceptance? Why was it doomed to 
lie dormant for so long, superseded by the Ptolemaic geocentric 
hypothesis? Partly, no doubt, because of the inherent difficulty 
of uprooting generally accepted ideas, and partly, apparently, be- 
cause there were certain irregularities in the planetary motions 
which Aristarchus’ calculations were not extended far enough to 
explain, while the various eccentrics, epicycles, deferents, and what 
not of Hipparchus and Ptolemy could account for them. It should 
be remembered, too, that the so-called Ptolemaic hypothesis was 
not advanced as a dogmatic assertion that thus and not otherwise 
must be the status of the stellar system, but rather as a mathe- 


8 Health, op. cit. 301; Gomperz, op. cit. I, 121. Burnet (op. cit. 107) argues 
that Plato himself in his old age had evolved and held the heliocentric hy- 
pothesis. 
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matical means for the computing of the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies; and for this purpose, complicated as it was, it served 
very well. 

As another remarkable achievement of Greek astronomical 
study, we should not fail to observe the discovery by Hipparchus, 
about 150 B.c., of the precession of the equinoxes. ‘The same 
astronomer also calculated the length of the mean lunar month 
at 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 2% seconds, a figure almost 
identical with that now accepted. 

The doctrine of the sphericity of the earth pertains to the 
science of the geographer as well as to that of the astronomer, 
and is a doctrine which, once accepted, seems bound to lead to 
interesting and important corollaries. It seems reasonable, until 
we prove the contrary, to believe that just as there are regions 
uninhabitable because of the intense cold in the north, so there 
must be others in the south whose intense heat makes an impassa- 
ble barrier. But suppose one could traverse this torrid zone; must 
there not be conditions beyond it analogous to what we know, with 
a south temperate area verging off into regions of antarctic cold? 
To be sure; and why should there not be men living there? There 
may very well be; and this idea we find elaborated by Cicero in 
his Scipio’s Dream, where the spirit of the young man’s grand- 
father shows him how impossible it is for human glory to pene- 
trate to all parts even of this tiny globe. It is worth noticing that 
Cicero is not troubled with any grotesque notions about the im- 
possibility of men living in the antipodes because forsooth they 
would fall off, any more than by scruples such as troubled some 
of the Christians in later times, that such beliefs were contrary to 
the Bible, as postulating a race of men not descended from Adam. 


Much earlier than Cicero, of course, is the passage in Plato’s 
Phaedo (109) where the nations surrounding the Mediterranean 
Sea are likened to communities of frogs about a pool, and the 
suggestion is made that there may be many other such pools, with 
their surrounding communities, scattered over the surface of 
the globe. Restated in scientific terms, this is the doctrine of the 
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plurality of oikoumenai or inhabited areas, which found favor 
with many ancient thinkers. 

To the ancient, the limits of the known world, west and east, 
were Spain and India. Depending on his information as to the 
size of the earth, he would argue that the distance from Spain to 
India being so and so, the distance from India around to Spain 
again must be such and such. Aristotle did not reject the view 
that Spain may not be so very far from India, but Aristotle’s 
figures for the circumference of the earth were considerably below 
the truth. When Eratosthenes, in the second century, made his 
measurement of this circumference, more nearly accurate knowl- 
edge was available. He estimated that about one third of the 
earth’s surface, in the Mediterranean latitude, was occupied by the 
known world, leaving two-thirds for the remainder of the distance 
round. Other geographers, however, varied this, and we find 
Posidonius, for example, estimating that it was a matter of more 
nearly half and half. Both the latter and the great geographer 
Strabo ° realized clearly that a traveller might, with good luck, 
reach the regions of the east by sailing westward from Spain. 
An interesting suggestion has been made that if Carthage, rather 
than Rome, had been the victor in their long struggle, the enter- 
prise of the Punic sailors might have led them to construct ocean- 
going vessels and ultimately to feel their way across to America.*® 
Purely a speculation, of course; and so far as is known no man, 
Greek or Roman or Carthaginian, ever tried such a voyage in 
antiquity.** But the interesting fact is that the idea of reaching 
the east by sailing west was centuries older than Columbus, that 
the ancient geographers were perfectly familiar with such a 
theory. Why was it never put to the test? Lack of incentive, 
doubtless, is the answer. There might be another land far out in 
the Atlantic, but men were not curious enough to make the search. 
There might not be any land, and in that event the journey to the 


oC. 1, 4, 6: un, 3, 6: a, 5, 13. 

10Cf. E. J. Payne, History of the New World Called America: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1892), I, 35 f. 

11 The circumnavigation of Africa related by Herodotus (1v, 42) is probably 
the most adventurous journey recorded by an ancient historian. 
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other side of the globe would seem incalculably long and haz- 
ardous. It would have taken more than a geographer’s theory or a 
poet’s dream to stimulate such an undertaking, and so the world 
waited for the daring Northmen and for Columbus. 

Another subject to be touched upon is the subject of biological 
knowledge and the related field of medicine as they existed in 
antiquity. 

Here, as elsewhere, the foundation of any really scientific think- 
ing must be the close and careful observation of the phenomena. 
Traces of such careful observation of various forms of life are 
abundant among the Greeks. Early Greek art, to say nothing of 
that of the Minoan period, affords us many examples of very 
accurate portrayal of living forms.’* The teeth of lions, the scales 
of fishes, the feathers of birds, are not drawn from the artist’s 
imagination but obviously from his knowledge of the originals. 
We find in the fifth century attempts at a classification of animals, 
especially fish, as well as treatises on nourishment, on muscles, 
on the heart, on the embryo, etc. 

Nor is profound speculation wanting, along biological lines. 
One may mention Anaximander, who, in the early sixth century, 
reached the conclusion that “living creatures arose from the moist 
element as it was evaporated by the sun,” and that “man was like 
another animal, namely, a fish, in the beginning.” In other words, 
this extraordinary Ionian, two millenniums and a half ago, held 
opinions strikingly like our own, in essence, as to the earliest 
forms of life and organic evolution. We may observe in passing 
that the Greek was embarrassed, in such speculations, by no theo- 
logical dogmas as to the creation or age of the world. He could, 
and did, imagine almost unlimited past time. 

But incomparably the greatest name in ancient biology, as 
perhaps in all biology, is the name of Aristotle, that wonderful, 
many-sided man, the power of whose intellect has been dominant 
over much of human thought throughout the centuries. We are 
not concerned here with his achievements in other fields, but in 
biology alone he commands our highest respect and admiration. 


12 Cf. C. Singer in The Legacy of Greece, 165-68. 
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Darwin said, “Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my gods, though in 
very different ways; but they were mere schoolboys to old Aris- 
totle.”” In some points, as for example the early determination of 
sex in the embryo, he was ahead of all modern science before the 
twentieth century. Many of his statements regarding marine life 
especially, questioned for a time or misunderstood, have been veri- 
fied by modern research and shown to have been based on a deeper 
and more detailed knowledge of the facts than that possessed by 
his critics.** 

The following quotation, from his discussion of bees, may 
serve as an illustration of the scientific ideal which he set up: 

“Such appears to be the truth about the generation of bees, 
judging from theory and from what are believed to be the facts 
about them; the facts, however, have not yet been sufficiently 
grasped; if ever they are, then credit must be given rather to 
observation than to theories, and to theories only if what they 
affirm agrees with the observed facts.” (Cf. also De Generat. 
Animal. 760 b.) The significance of this simple pronouncement 
can hardly be overemphasized, for it shows how opposed Aristotle 
himself would have been to that blind and rigid reliance upon 
authority as opposed to observation which in later ages was to 
make his own name a stumbling-block in the path of real scientific 
progress. 

And yet Aristotle sometimes made mistakes. A century and 
a half before his time, Alemaeon of Croton had discovered that 
the brain is the seat of sensation and thought. This view became 
a commonplace, as it is with us; but Aristotle, strange to say, 
rejected it and reverted to the older theory locating sensation in 
the heart. But it was not long before the researches of Erasistratus 
and other Alexandrians vindicated the brain-theory even against 
the authority of Aristotle. 

Aristotle was more than a scientist: he was a philosopher, and 
it was in the spirit of the true lover of wisdom that his studies 
were carried on. The study of the lowliest of forms, to him, was 
fruitful of satisfaction and delight “if in the spirit of philosophy 


13 Cf, D’'A. W. Thompson in The Legacy of Greece, 144-48. 
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we search for causes and recognize the evidences of design. Then 
will nature’s purpose and her deep-seated laws be everywhere 
revealed, all tending in her multitudinous work to one form or 
another of the Beautiful.” 

The history of Greek medicine begins long before Aristotle, 
who was himself the son of a physician. It has been mentioned 
that the use of the brain was discovered about 500 B.c., and forty 
years later than that is the date of the birth of Hippocrates. Hip- 
pocrates must be for us rather the personification of his school 
than anything else, for scholars cannot say categorically that any 
single work ascribed to him is undoubtedly his. He was an island- 
er, and it is interesting to nete that Athens never played a very 
important part in the history of rational medicine. The latter 
seems to have had quite definite roots in Egypt, and possibly the 
accessibility of Egyptian knowledge was one factor in the prom- 
inence of Alexandria as a medical center in later times. 

The Hippocratics flung overboard all ancient superstitions as 
to the origins of various diseases and approached the subject with 
that clear-eyed sanity so characteristic of the Greek spirit at its 
best. They observed and recorded and compared their data and 
drew inferences cautiously. The so-called “sacred disease’ ( epilep- 
sy) was to them no more “sacred” than any other but proceeded 
from definite causes which, doubtless, could be discovered by 
adequate search. 

Their work “may be summed up,’ 
Singer,’* “by saying that without dissection, without any experi- 
mental physiology or pathology, and without any instrumental 
aid, they pushed the knowledge of the course and origin of dis- 
ease as far as it is conceivable that men in such circumstances 
could push it. This was done as a process of pure scientific 
induction. Their surgery, though hardly based on anatomy, was 
grounded on the most carefully recorded experience. In thera- 
peutics they allowed themselves neither to be deceived by false 
hopes nor led aside by vain traditions. Yet in diagnosis, prog- 


’ 


in the words of Charles 


14Tecturer in the History of Medicine, University College, London. The 
quotation is taken from The Legacy of Greece 236. 
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nosis, surgery and therapeutics alike, they were in many depart- 
ments unsurpassed until the nineteenth century, and to some of 
their methods we have reverted in the twentieth.” 

The Hippocratics did not have a thorough knowledge of anat- 
omy or physiology, owing to the absence of systematic dissection 
of the human body. This side of the work was carried further 
in Alexandria, and a much better knowledge of the nervous sys- 
tem was attained. 

But the Alexandrians were in many ways more concerned with 
the classification and organization of existing knowledge than with 
the acquisition of new. Medicine became more of a discipline. 
Different schools grew up; and in the succeeding centuries, while 
the level of practice was well kept up, there seems to have been 
little further real advance in medical science. The medical hand- 
book of Celsus, around the time of Christ, and above all the 
voluminous writings of Galen in the second century A.D. bear 
witness to the preservation of the best of Greek medical knowledge 
until that time. After that, stagnation and decay set in; but for 
seven or eight hundred years ancient medicine had been con- 
trolled and guided by fundamentally sound principles, such as 
modern medicine has again come back to; so that one of the most 
distinguished of twentieth-century physicians has felt free to say, 
“A modern scientific physician would feel more at home with 
Erasistratus and Herophilus at Alexandria, or with Galen at Per- 
gamos, than at any period in our story up to, say, Harvey.” *° 

Classical civilization has laid the foundations, more enduring 
than bronze, for many a feature of modern life and thought and 
activity. Experimental science, as the term is understood, is dis- 
tinctly a modern contribution; yet experimental science itself 
rests upon a foundation which we find exemplified nowhere better 
than we do among the Greeks. “If only a person says that a thing 
is thus and so,” inquires the Platonic Socrates (Euthyphro 9 E), 
“shall we accept his statement and agree with him? Or shall we 
look into the matter?” This sane and dispassionate spirit of in- 


15 Sir William Osler, Presidential Address to the Classical Association 
(1919): Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1923), 38. 
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quiry into nature, whether of men or of things, this spirit of tem- 
perance and proportion and perspective, this ideal of seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole — all this is perhaps the most valua- 
ble heritage bequeathed us by the ancient man. And science, which 
has still a long way to travel before it exhausts the possibilities, 
will fail in its mission if it ever becomes unwilling to face ob- 


served facts and revise its conceptions accordingly. 





INDEFINITE QUIS IN HORACE? 


By Roy C. FLickINGER 
University of Iowa 


Perhaps the indefinite pronouns cause the young student as 
much trouble as any other class of Latin words; yet at least 
one of them soon seems like a fixed point in a chaotic world. As 
a matter of fact, however, the statements in Latin grammars 
concerning the use of indefinite guis are far from being adequate. 
The rule given in the latest book * is typical: “Quis, quid, any- 
one, anything, without implication as to the existence of the 
person or thing, commonly confined to clauses introduced by 
si, nisi, ne, num: 


si quid ingeni in me est, if there is any ability in me.” 


However accurately such a generalization may reflect the usage 
of some Latin authors, it certainly does not harmonize with the 
grammatical practice of such men as Horace or Terence; it errs 
at the same time in saying too much and in saying too little. 

Such a rule says too much, at least for some Latin authors, 
because it seems to throw too much stress upon certain of the 
words which it reports as introducing indefinite quis. In the 
course of a study * of indefinite quis in Horace one of my stu- 
dents collected the statements of twenty-one modern grammars 
with reference to this subject. Every one of them mentions si 
and ne in this connection, all but one mention nisi, and all but 

1Cf. Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. 11x (1928), Xxx. 

2Cf. H. C. Elmer, Latin Grammar: New York, Macmillan Co. (1928), 
§ 249, 1. 

3A master’s thesis by Sister Mary Baptist Kutcher (August, 1928), whose 
collections I have drawn upon freely in the present paper. Elmer’s Latin Gram- 
mar was published too late to be available for Miss Kutcher’s study, but its 


absence does not affect her results. In general the German grammars are more 
satisfactory than either American or English books. 
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two mention mum. Nine of the twenty-one say that indefinite 
quis may be associated with relative pronouns; six, with relative 
adverbs; * six, with cum; six, with quo; five, with quanto; three, 
with an, ut, or relative ubi respectively; two, with alius, an in- 
definite pronoun, gui, quando, sive, or utrum respectively; and 
one each with interrogative ubi, an interrogative, quae, or quod. 

The implication of such a summation of these rules would 
seem to be that si, nisi, ne, and num and (to a lesser degree) 
relatives were of outstanding and almost equal importance in 
connection with this construction. However true these conclu- 
sions may be in the case of other Latin writers, they do not hold 
for Horace. In the 119 examples® occurring in Horace, si is 
found 82 times; ne 17 times, uwbi and ut four times each; seu 
thrice; sive, neu, and nisi each twice; and an, num, and quod once 
each! Thus, in Horace at least, si stands in a class by itself; ne is 
frequent, but not nearly so much so as si; nisi and num barely do 
more than make their appearance; and the relatives fare little 
better. 

On the other hand, the grammars say too little. In the first 
place, only two of them state that indefinite quis may be used 
without any introductory word whatsoever, though another im- 
plies it by citing an instance. Of course, this usage is not un- 
common in Latin literature. It occurs in Horace certainly at 
Serm. 1, 3, 63 and probably at Serm. 1, 4, 80. In the former 
passage, however, the clause in which quis stands is conditional 
in force, even though si is not expressed. 

In the second place, it is obvious that, if words like nist and 
num are to be cited in such a rule, equal recognition should be 
given also to ubi, ut, and sew (sive) — not to mention neu or an. 

More important is the detail that only two of the twenty-one 
grammars definitely call attention to the fact that two occurrences 
of indefinite quis are often found in the same phrase — five others 


4It will be observed that some of the categories overlap. 

5 This figure is raised to 124 if the two instances (without introductory 
word) mentioned in the next paragraph are included and if the double instances, 
listed in the third paragraph below, are counted double. The usage is distribut- 
ed throughout all the works of Horace except the Carmen Saeculare. 
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cite instances without directing attention to them. There are 
three examples of this development in Horace: 

Ac si quis pedibus quid claudere senis (Serm. 1, 10, 59). 

Si mala condiderit in quem qiis carmina (Serm,. u1, 1, 82). 

Seu quid donare voles cui (Epist. 11, 3, 426). 

Finally, in two of these three passages it should be observed 
that double occurrences of indefinite quis need not stand side by 
side. Moreover, what is more important, the second passage 
shows that indefinite quis need not come immediately after its 
introductory word; in this case three other words intervene. Only 
one of the twenty-one grammars expressly recognizes this 
situation, although eight others cite instances which illustrate it. 
On the other hand, in Horace there are six passages in which 
one word intervenes (Epod. xvi, 23; Serm. 1, 4, 104 and 122; 1 
6, 85; and Epist. 1, 5, 5 and 11, 3, 101); two passages in which 
two words intervene (Serm. 1, 10, 59 and 11, 3, 90) ; six passages 
in which three words intervene (.Serm. 1, 4, 110f and 121 f; 
u, 1, 82; 0, 6, 10; and Epist. u, 2, 158 and 11, 3, 426) ; and three 
passages in which four words intervene (Serm. 11, 1, 80, and 82; 
and 1, 7, 88 f). Only two of the nine grammars that cite ex- 
amples of this phenomenon quote passages in which four words 
intervene (one each). I know of no passage, in any author, in 
which five or more words intervene. Cicero has an instance of 
four words intervening in De Offictis 111, 82: Quid enim interest 
utrum ex homine se convertat quis in beluam. 

It remains to discuss a final detail. Gildersleeve and Lodge ° 
state that indefinite quis “occurs properly only AFTER si, nisi, ne, 
num, or after a relative,” and this position is commonly mentioned 
in the grammars; several of them call indefinite quis an “enclitic.” 
Now this position is not rigidly reserved exclusively for quis when 
it is indefinite. For example, in the phrases sive quos (Carm. Iv, 
2,17), nisi quod (Epist. u, 1, 83), and nisi qui (ibid., vs. 115), 
the forms quos, quod, and qui are relative. Conversely, is it ever 
possible for indefinite quis to wander from its wonted position 


6 Latin Grammar: New York, University Publishing Co. (1898), § 107, Re- 
mark (small capitals mine). 
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and stand BEFORE its associated word? On the one hand, in Carm. 
1, 8, 1, (lla si) it is to be observed that the indefinite idea BE- 
FORE si is expressed by the use of another indefinite pronoun. On 
the other hand, quis (qui) PRECEDING such associated words may 
be either interrogative (Serm. 11, 3, 295, quone; Epist. 1, 16, 40, 
quem nisi) or relative (Epist. 1, 1, 85, cui si).7. The question is 
whether indefinite quis may ever occur in this same position. 

The suggestion has actually been advanced in connection with 
Horace, Serm. 1, 10, 21-23: 


O seri studiorum: quine putetis 
difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti 
contigit ? 


I have no intention of discussing this instance in exfenso. It 
is customary to regard the first element of quine here as either 
though with some 


J 


interrogative or relative.* But Greenough, ' 
diffidence, suggested another possibility : 

Quine: this difficult expression is the despair of grammarians. . 
It is best taken in the sense of “how can you think?” ete., in which case 
the -ne would only be added to the interrogative as in utrumne. Possi- 
bly qui might be indefinite, as in Hercle qui, and the like, of the comedy. 
In this case it would mean, “Can you have any idea?” etc., and the ex- 
pression would be a popular one not appearing elsewhere in literature. 
I have been unable to discover that this solution had ever been 
proposed by anyone previously or has been approved by anyone 
since. Without discussing the passage further, I shall merely 
state that Greenough’s suggestion appeals to me and would be 
strengthened if a parallel could be found, especially one in the 
same author. 

In my opinion, such a parallel may be adduced in Horace, 
Serm. u, 1, 35-37: 


Nam Venusinus arat finem sub utrumque colonus, 


7 Cf. Knapp in Class. Wk. xvitt (1925), 161, n. 2. 

8 Cf. last note and Elmer, “An Attempt to Solve the Difficulties of Horace, 
Sat. 1, 10, 21, with Notes on Related Questions,” Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. xxi 
(1892), xviii-xxiii. 

9 The Satires and Epistles of Horace: Boston, Ginn and Co. (1887), n. ad 
vs. 23. 
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missus ad hoc, pulsis, vetus est ut fama, Sabellis, 
quo ne per vacuum Romano incurreret hostts, etc. 


This passage, which is perhaps even more of a crux than the 
other one, was discussed not many years ago by Professor Charles 
Knapp; cf. Classical Philology x11 (1917), 434 f. He rejected 
the usual explanation, as admittedly unparalleled, that quo ne=ut 
ne or ut co ne, and accepted the suggestion of Professor Arthur 
Palmer that guo is a relative pronoun having its antecedent in 
Venusinus . . . colonus and dependent upon vacuum as an abla- 
tive of separation; only, whereas Palmer translated “through a 


‘ 


space unguarded by him,” Knapp renders “‘across land empty of 
him.” 

Although neither Palmer nor Knapp brought forward ade- 
quate parallels to this interpretation, yet in all fairness it must 
be granted that it is a possible explanation. Nevertheless to me, 
at least, it seems so harsh and forced that I cannot bring myself 
to accept it if any alternative is available. I fail to see why such 
an alternative is not afforded by the possibility of interpreting 
quo as an indefinite adverb, and I have so explained it to my 
students for several years. For the customary explanation of this 
passage (quo ne==ut eo ne) is absolutely without parallel, 
whereas my interpretation at least has the support which comes 
from the possibility that quine in Serm. 1, 10, 21 may be ex- 
plained in the same way. In both cases a satisfactory translation 
immediately results if gui and quo are taken to be indefinite. 
Now that the two passages have been brought into juxtaposition 
from this point of view, it is to be hoped that some one may be 
able to produce from his reading of other authors an undoubted 
instance of indefinite quis PRECEDING its associated word. 

Several weeks after the foregoing paper had been written I 
noticed that in the Loeb translation (1926) Professor Fairclough 
translated the last passage as follows: “hither they were sent 

to this end that no foe might ever assail the Romans through 


an open frontier.” Here the word “ever” left me in doubt 
whether it was intended to translate guo or was derived from the 
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context. In reply to my inquiry Dr. Fairclough kindly sent me 
the following statement in a letter dated February 4, 1929: 


I have never felt quite sure of the exact meaning and construction of 
quo in the quo ne passage, but my ambiguous rendering does amount 
to my taking quo as indefinite and covering both place and time. But 
“at any point” or “on any occasion” or even “anywhere” seemed too 
lengthy and also too precise. “Ever” I used as in “wherever,” “ever(y)- 
where,” and such phrases as “as fast as ever.” I wavered, however, 
between this view and that of taking quo as ut eo, which is commonly 
given. Palmer’s quo vacuum seems far from plausible. 


Fairclough took quine in Serm. 1, 10, 21 as consisting of the 
relative and an “affirmative particle.’’ Perhaps he would not have 
wavered so much in his interpretation of Serm. 11, 1, 37, if it had 
occurred to him to bring the two passages into juxtaposition. 


Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 











Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


LOW-LYING ITHACA 


In t 25 it is said of Ithaca that it yaad) aavureotaty civ GA 
zeitat, The supporters of Leucas-Ithaca claim that the first word 
means “adjoining the mainland,” and see in this evidence that by 
Ithaca Homer meant Leucas. The word occurs in four other 
places in Homer, and Professor Rebert in Classical Philology 
xx (1928), 377-87, maintains that in three out of the four the 
word has the above meaning. The general signification of the word 
is certainly “low.” Liddell and Scott, for example, while men- 
tioning t 25, give no other. So also Stephanus. 

The suggestion of the new meaning, which is known, I under- 
stand, nowhere else in Greek literature, is due to Strabo x, 2, 12. 
But it must be pointed out that his words are far from indicating 
certainty on his part. After saying that the two adjectives in t 25 
are contradictory, he adds that enquirers “interpret that not badly” 
(ov xax@s), to wit, that the meaning of ydapahy there is “adjacent 
to the mainland.”’ But he may be merely making the best of a bad 
job. He does not even say this is a common meaning of the word; 
indeed, if the sense was a familiar one, why this doubt at all? But 
Leucadists fortify the interpretation by a reference to the Modern 
Greek expressions yapnAd and yapniwvet, said to be used in a 
similar sense. That is a point that can be, and ought to be, settled 
by modern scholars in Greece. I only know that Paulatos, the 
Ithacan author of H TIATPIZ TOY OAYSSEQS: Athens 
(1906), 67, who certainly knows his mother tongue well and 
writes with assurance, ridicules the idea that these terms, which 
are used quite appropriately of a ship in the vicinity of the shore, 
can be applied to an island adjacent thereto. So we are thrown 
back’ for the interpretation on one passage which contains what 
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may have been the merest guess by some of Strabo’s predecessors, 
and we must say that the ground for this otherwise unknown 
meaning of the word is extremely weak. 

Let us see, then, if any support can be got for it in Homer. 
In one of the four other occurrences, 4 194, of the bedding of 
Laertes “on the cold, cold ground,” the meaning certainly is 
“low”; and no one, so far as I know, has yet asserted that it 
means that the old hero slept on the beach reclining against a cliff, 
and so “adjoining the mainland.” 

Of the other three I begin with the description of Circe’s isle 
in %, because it is the instance chiefly relied on. In fact it is the 


oer 


weakest of all. “The island,” Professor Rebert says (377), “‘is 
clearly represented as being hilly and mountainous.” This is 
actually said on the strength of the simple statement that Odysseus 
went up to a “rugged point of outlook” (oxomjv), x 148 and 194. 
(8t’ dxoas, vs. 281, might also have been referred to.) But from 
neither of these can “mountainous” be extracted. They are both 
consistent with a merely rough unequal surface, with one mod- 
erate eminence in it, from which the rest of the island could be 
seen. And observe what the object of the hero’s climb was, “‘if 
he might see the works of men and hear the sound of their voices” 
(vs. 147). Was it necessary to go to a mountain top for this infor- 
mation? There is absolutely no ground for believing there was a 
mountain, or more than a rocky height from which a good view 
could be had. 

That it was an island no one can doubt who considers the de- 
scription in vs. 195, vijoov tiv zégu xOvtos Gxeigitos éotepavwrat, 
Every word testifies to that, especially the last. Professor Rebert 
relies on the “traditional identification” with Monte Circaeo in 
Italy, which is a peninsula. So what Odysseus saw was a peninsula, 
and ySonaky as= “adjoining the land” is explained. But it is 


surely an extraordinary thing that Odysseus should need to go up 
to a height to discover this, and equally extraordinary that he 
should need to tell his men, as he does (vs. 196), for he and they 
must have discovered this when they sailed up to the place a few 
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days before. No one can approach a peninsula or an island near 
the coast from the sea without perceiving that it adjoins the 
land! And be it added that it is far from certain that Circe’s isle 
is Monte Circaeo. So far as my observation goes, the belief among 
those competent to judge only becomes more pronounced, that the 
fairy adventures of Odysseus, as distinguished from the voyagings 
in Greek seas, will never be identified with known parts of the 
earth. Particularly is this so with Circe’s home. She is a goddess, 
daughter of the sun and granddaughter of Oceanus —a signifi- 
and so unearthly is her location that Odysseus 





cant relationship 
has to confess (vss. 190-92) that he has completely lost his bear- 
ings. 

In the second occurrence, 73-100, Circe is describing to 
Odysseus the terrors of Sceylla and Charybdis as he is about to 
encounter them. Her statement is in two sections, the first devoted 
to the rock of Scylla and the second to that of Charybdis. Note 
how the former begins, with a description of its great height. 
It reaches “to heaven.” Circe goes on to describe further the rock 
and the monster that inhabits it, and, having finished, turns to the 
other rock and its inhabitant ; and when she begins by saying that 
it is yVapakwotegov (than the other, already described), what can 
the ordinary man, who knows the regularly recurring meaning of 
the adjective, think but that Circe means the second rock is 
“lower” than the first? Professor Rebert, however, prefers to 
explain the word here again of the location of Charybdis adjoining 
the mainland, and finds confirmation in the tx0 of vs. 104. “The 
position of Charybdis with reference to cliff and fig tree is said 
to be 6x6, which of necessity must refer to a location between the 


rock and the course a boat might take through the strait’’ (p. 386, 
italics mine). There is no such necessity, and the construction of 
tx6 admits of no doubt. “Beneath the fig tree,” as Merry and 
Riddell say ad Joc. The plain meaning, which I suppose no one has 
ever till now questioned, is that Charybdis lurks in the rock 
beneath the tree, and no more is to be read into the passage. 

The third instance is in the Jliad, where the wall round the 
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Achaean camp is said (N 683) to have been built yapnahmtatov., 
Here again we are asked to believe that the word has not the 
meaning of “low,” accepted for it in this passage through the ages, 
but again has the sense of “adjoining the mainland.” That is to 
say, we are to believe that the poet, who has been for hundreds of 
lines describing the fighting on land, suddenly changes his point of 
view and describes the wall as seen from the sea, using a “tech- 
nical” description from “nautical instructions’ applicable to a 
promontory or island near the coast. I think we may decline to 
believe in any such change. The “assumption,” as it is called, of 
some authorities that this was a weak point in the wall, is rejected 
because “the lines at the end of Book x1t show that unusual pains 
were taken to make this important part of the wall impregnable”’ 
(p. 384). They show that great pains were taken with the gate 
and towers, and naturally, if one part of the wall in the vicinity 
was “lowest”’ or “very low,” a condition, it may be added, which 
seems to be attested by the taeofaivetw of M 468 and the 
tregxatéByoav of N 87. I think we may still believe in what has 
been the universal acceptation of the description in question. 

Reviewing the four instances, then, one thing is certain, that 
in every one of them the sense of “low” suits perfectly. But we 
must reject it because some unnamed critics known to Strabo 
thought there was a contradiction between the two adjectives in 
t 25. But observe that they were under a misapprehension, for 
there is, as Strabo himself points out, no contradiction. We now 
know that txegtaty does not, as they thought, refer to the height 
of the ground in the island. Had they understood that, we should 
probably never have heard of the new interpretation. 


Some have difficulty in conceiving of Thiaki, the traditional 
Ithaca, as “low,” because it has high ground in it. What they 
think of is a flat island, but ydanaids never meant “flat.”” But seen 
from a distance Thiaki must look low. The point is made by the 
eminent geographer Partsch, as quoted by Michael in his Die 
Heimat des Odysseus: Jauer, Hellmann (1905), 23. The poet is 
viewing Ithaka unter dem Eindrucke einer Fernsicht, and I re- 
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inforce this with a presentation of the matter of my own devis- 
ing. Thiaki is sixteen miles long from north to south, with a 
greatest breadth of four miles. The greatest heights in it, one in 
its northern and the other in its southern half, are 2,066 and 
2,135 feet respectively; and from these two peaks the ground 


slopes in all directions to the sea. The length of the island is 


thus for/y times its greatest height. Now let anyone draw to 
scale the outline from north to south as it will appear to anyone 
looking at the island from east or west, thus: Let a line A B be 
the length; make it ten inches. Bisect it at C, representing the 
isthmus which connects the two parts of the island. A point 
only 4 inch above the middle of each half of the line will repre- 
sent the two highest points on the island. Call them P and Q. 
Lines drawn from P to A and C and from O to # and C will give 
us the outline of the island from north to south in vertical section. 
Contemplate that outline for a moment and say if there be any 
difficulty in understanding how it can be said of Thiaki (seen 
from Cefalonia to the west, and especially from the mainland or 
its vicinity to the east, in which latter case the background is the 
far higher Cefalonia) that it ‘lies low in the sea.”” You see before 
you a long, low island, indeed so long that it now strikes me as 
strange that no one * has identified it with the long lost Dulichium 
or Long Island of Homer. So far at least, but that may come! 
Most discussion of y%anakds is vitiated by two faults that are 
constantly repeated in Ithacan controversy. One is the uncon- 
scionable forcing of Greek words to new meanings; xooduds (not 
strait, but IVasserweg or even trade-route), aoAvBevdys (not 
very deep, but tief sich ins Land erstreckende), &xas viowv (not 
merely far from the islands, but zwischen den Inseln durch, aber 
fern von ihnen), and peconyvs (not merely between, but exactly 
midway), are instances. The ordinary meanings, as they com- 
mend themselves to modern scholars and commended themselves 
to the men of old, do not favor the theories of enquirers, and so 
must be discarded, or twisted and strained until some semblance 
of support is extracted for the novelties. The other is the new 


1] think this identification was proposed by Draheim. 
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notion, rapidly becoming popular, that anything in the Odyssey 
relating to navigation or geography may be assumed to be taken 
from “sailing directions,” or “nautical instructions,” or a periplus, 
or some sort of ancient Baedeker. As we know nothing whatever 
about any such compilation, such an origin is a mere possibility. 
It is of course at least equally possible and much more probable 
that the poet is writing from personal knowledge, more or less 
intimate, or from information that was brought by mariners and 
that spread from mouth to mouth and became common property 
in Greece. Professor Rebert thinks that Circe’s statement to 
Odysseus must have had an origin of the former kind. It may be 
that she is, goddess though she be, quoting such “nautical in- 
structions” ; but it is in that case difficult to determine where they 
end and where the mythical, in the shape of the descriptions of the 
persons of Scylla and Charybdis and of their horrible ways, begins. 
The whole just reads like a bit of a story about a pair of pre- 
historic bogies located in a very high rock and a lower one. 
A. SHEWAN 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 








Book Rebiews 


R. W. Livincstone, The Mission of Greece —Some Greek 
Views of Life in the Roman World: New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch (no date). Pp. xii+302. 
$2.50. 

This little volume consists almost entirely of extracts (in Eng- 
lish translation taken for the most part from the fine series of 
Oxford Translations published by the Clarendon Press) from a 
dozen less familiar lights of Greek literature, selected, with few 
exceptions, from the first and second centuries of our era — 
Epicurus, two Cynics, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Dio Chrysos- 
tom, Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius, Apollonius of Tyana, Polemon, 
Herodes Atticus, Aelius Aristides, and Lucian. 

Mr. Livingstone’s book is designed not for classical scholars 
but primarily for the general reader who knows no Greek. His 





purpose is to give such a reading public some suggestion of that 
brilliant afterglow of Greek thought and Greek expression in the 
days of the early Roman Empire. “Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Plutarch are among the great names of the human race.” Lucian 
is as brilliant and as modern as Addison or Anatole France, as 
witty and sparkling as Bob Burdette at his best. “Some of these 
later writers are of prime importance”; each of them helps us to 
grasp the spiritual ideals of that great age in which they lived — 
the age in which Christianity was gaining a secure foothold in 
Europe — the age in which Hellenism had spread throughout the 
ancient world and through which the leaven of the gospel of the 
Christ was beginning to work its way, when the Greeks had 
“lost their independence, but not their spiritual importance” ; 
when “Rome provided the body of the empire, and Greece pro- 
vided the soul” (p. 4). The selections from Apollonius of Tyana 
contribute so little that he might better have been omitted alto- 
gether. 
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Of the thirteen chief writers with whom this book deals, only 
three were born in Greece. In social rank they range all the way 
from a Roman emperor (Marcus Aurelius) down to a Phrygian 
slave (Epictetus). All of them wrote in a beautiful Greek style 
almost worthy of the best of the fifth century in Athens. 

The editor’s task has been to select passages from these various 
authors and, with the briefest comment, piece them together in 
such a way as to give his readers a fair idea of the mission on 
which these later philosophers were engaged as preachers of 
righteousness and higher ideals of living. This task he has accom- 
plished with skill. 


There are many evidences of overhaste — amounting some- 





times to carelessness — in the preparation of the book: e.g. the 
inscription of the stele reproduced at p. 6 is badly misread. On 
p. 7 we find such a solecism as “Not Lucian or Dion or Plutarch 
are...” It was not Diogenes’ “light” (p. 28) that Alexander 
was interfering with, but his sunshine (cf. Diogenes Laert. v1, 36 
and Plutarch, Alexander xiv); “they sat us at table” (p. 117); 
Polemon never was guilty of writing “Bosphorus,” and the edi- 


ry 


tor’s note explaining “Bosphorus” as ‘The Dardanelles” is miles 

from the geographical identity. The spelling of “Cronos” (pp. 

185 and 187) can have no defense, while the usage of “Politics 

they” (p. 27) and “‘behoves” (p. 77) is at least questionable. 

The brief notes seem quite inadequate: to the student brought 

up on the classics, they are altogether superfluous; to the non- 
classical student they are too slight to be of any real help. 

WALTER MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssourRI 


A. M. Durr, Freedinen in the Early Roman Empire: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1928). Pp. xii + 252, including 11 full- 


page illustrations, 4 appendices, and Index. $5.00. 


This work — long needed — will be welcomed by both special 
and general students of Roman social institutions. The freedmen 
movement in its various aspects, legal, economic, political, and 
social, offers one of the most important, and, in some respects, 
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fascinating chapters in the history of Roman affairs, While various 
phases of the subject have had painstaking investigation, nowhere 
else has the reviewer found presented a discussion of the manifold 
activities and influence of the freedmen in a form so comprehen- 
sive, simple, convenient, and satisfying. 

The author’s purpose, to show how slaves came to be freed and 
their subsequent influence, is pursued in eleven chapters, dealing 
with sources of supply (introductory, but important as bearing on 
the character of the freedmen), manumission, legal relations, 
social status, grades of freedmen, public life, private life, imperial 
freedmen, governmental policy toward freedmen, and their influ- 
ence on society. The discussion is supported by a limited citation 
of literary evidence (enormous in total), including the law codes, 
and by epigraphical sources, the latter of highest value. As stated 
by Mr. Duff and as shown by the list of modern authorities cited, 
his treatment involves the utilization of much material already 
familiar. However, in part, as in discussing the reasons for manu- 
mission (one of the best chapters) and governmental policy to- 
ward freedmen, we find information that is new, or at least not 
generally known. 

In the period chosen for special emphasis, the freedman meets 
us on every hand, a faithful and valued servant of his former 
master, a wealthy upstart of vices and vulgar taste, an imperial 
official, a follower of trade and industry, a performer of the stage, 
circus, and arena, and, scarcely less conspicuously, a representa- 
tive of the liberal professions. ‘To one familiar with Roman his- 
tory —the strongly marked distinctions made and long main- 
tained in Rome’s grades of society, the bitter struggle between 
the orders against legal and social inequalities fostered by pride 
and unreasoning race prejudice — the exception to Roman exclu- 
siveness in the case of freedmen comes with something of sur- 
prise. Startling, too, but less so after reading Mr. Duff's book, 
appears the ease with which a manumitted slave passed into the 
privileged class and secured for the most part for his descendants, 
although not for himself, the same peculiar benefits of the free- 


born, as compared with the grudging attitude toward, and the 
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difficulties thrown in the way of, the freeborn provincial who 
craved the same advantages. 

The reviewer would comment on the following as touching the 
discussion of terms designating freedmen. The words libertus and 
libertinus appear in earliest extant Latin literature and continue 
throughout its entire history. The author (p. 50) repeats the 
statement of lexicons and handbooks that liberius designates the 
freedman in relation to patron, while libertinus is used of one of a 
marked-off class in contrast to the freeborn. Libertinus is so used 
(a possible exception is noted below). The use claimed for libertus 
needs restatement. It rests on the fact that in literary texts and 
inscriptions the word is nearly always found with a genitive or 
possessive modifier (expressed or easily supplied) referring to the 
patron. But Crumley, On the Social Standing of Freedmen as In- 
dicated in the Latin Writers,’ finds examples where libertus is 
used merely as marking individuals, with no suggestion whatever 
of a patron (as Cic., Pro Flacco 20, 47; Suet., Vesp. xxi, 1); 
also instances where Jibertinus refers to the patrons of freedmen in 
question (as Cic., Pro Rosc. Amer. 7,19). The fact seems to be 
that, while /ibertus ordinarily designates a freedman in reference 
to his patron, this is merely an incidental circumstance, and that 
the real reason for its use in such cases is that libertus refers to 
definite individuals, precisely as libertinus refers to freedmen as a 
class. Why does Livy use /iberiinus almost exclusively, while the 
Younger Pliny employs /ibertus in the same degree? The one is 
dealing largely with freedmen as a class, the other as individuals. 

Was libertinus ever used to signify not the freedman himself 
but his son? Duff states (51) that there is no doubt that such was 
the case in the early Republic, and cites Suetonius, Claud. xxtv, 1, 
who criticizes Appius Claudius for not knowing that fact. Sue- 
tonius is usually well informed, but his source may have been mis- 
taken, or he himself may have erred in interpreting it. Considera- 
ble doubt must be raised against Suetonius’ dogmatic statement; 
it is supported by no other evidence before his time; libertinus 
regularly means one manumitted from slavery as early as Plautus, 


1 Baltimore, Johns Hopkins dissertation (1906), I, 25. 
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and its use to designate a freeborn son of a freedman seems per se 
less probable in the fourth century than at a later period. For 
such use in the imperial age there is little or no evidence (yet see 
Tacitus, dun. x1, 27, not mentioned by Duff), except in so far 
as writers may have been influenced by Suetonius’ statement. 

Duff (66f) discusses the legal disabilities against which the 
sons of freedmen had to contend, but strangely enough he says 
nothing otherwise of their social status. Something of their his- 
tory would have added value to his work. There existed of course 
at Rome at all times sons and more remote descendants of freed- 
men born after the manumission of their fathers and forbears. 
To what extent did social stain attach itself to them? Cicero 
(Phil. 11, 2, 3) shows that the stain was recognized even in the 
grandsons of freedmen. One readily recalls Horace’s me — quem 
rodunt omnes libertino patre natum (Sat. 1, 6, 45 £). Even the 
Emperor Augustus was the object of an ugly thrust by Mark 
Antony, who taunted him by saying that his great-grandfather 
was a freedman (Suetonius, dig. 1, 3). 





H. V. CANTER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Dorotuy TARRANT, The Hippias Major Attributed to Plato, 
with Introductory Essay and Commentary: Cambridge 
University Press (1928). Pp. Ixxxiv-+104. 

The Hippias Major, whether Plato wrote it or not, well de- 
serves to be edited, and Miss Tarrant’s edition fulfills the re- 
quirements of the ordinary student. The introductory essay deals 
with the question of authorship, with the life of Hippias of Elis, 
with the relation between the two Hippias dialogues, with the 
metaphysics and chronology of Plato’s earlier dialogues, with 
Plato’s theory of pleasure, and with the style and vocabulary of 
the Hippias Major. The text is that of Burnet’s edition.* The 
comimentary is concerned with questions of style and interpreta- 
tion. There follows a list of books and articles consulted or men- 
tioned, and Greek and English indices complete the book. 


1QOxford, Clarendon Press (no date). Apelt’s edition, in the next para- 
graph, was published in Leipzig by Felix Meiner (1918). 
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There are conspicuous omissions in Miss Tarrant’s list. Rit- 
ter’s discussion and support of the genuineness of the dialogue 
in Bursians Jahresbericht cxct (1922), 285-92, might well have 
been mentioned. Apelt’s translation with Introduction, Notes, and 
Bibliography should not have been neglected. Other omissions, 
though less serious, detract from the usefulness of the book. It 
seems no more than reasonable to expect an edition on this scale 
to embrace in its scope all available recent work in its field. 

The Hippias Major was evidently written with a protreptic 
purpose. It at once bafiles and stimulates by its discussion of the 
nature of the “beautiful,” and is intended to create thereby a 
thirst for true philosophy. The Charisius of Menander’s Fpitre- 
pontes at once comes to mind with his statement (vs. 694) that 
he is given to investigation of the nature of the “beautiful.’’ The 
protreptic purpose should not be left out of account as it is by 
Miss Tarrant and also by Professor Fowler in his Introduction 
to the Loeb translation (1926). The latter assumes that the pur- 
pose of the dialogue is artistic; the former is interested in its 
metaphysics. 

Miss ‘Tarrant thinks that a pupil of Plato wrote the work 
between the appearance of the Phaedo and that of the Theaetetus. 
Stylistic tests would point to about the same date if Plato him- 
self wrote it, though most scholars would place the Phaedo before 
rather than after the Republic as Miss Tarrant does. Her as- 
sumption, however, that ‘‘the line of his metaphysical develop- 
ment calls for especially careful study” (xxxv) seems to me 
quite gratuitous. Professor Shorey’s statement of the case in 
“The Unity of Plato’s Thought”* is thoroughly convincing. 
Plato’s statement of any problem depends on his purpose at the 
moment. His fallacies are intentional and are adapted to the 
needs of the reader. A protreptic discourse for beginners, no 
matter what the stage of Plato’s development when he wrote it, 
would contain much elementary matter and would certainly not 
reveal his most profound thought. The protreptic purpose of the 


dialogue explains among other things the introduction of Soc- 


2Cf. Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago v1 (1904), 129- 
214. 
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rates’ other self, which rebukes and disciplines him. The moral 
is obvious that a man should obey the mentor within, that he 
should be friends with himself. Compare for instance Plato, 
Epistle vu, 332D. While no one has proved that the Hippias 
Major is genuinely Plato’s, there is really no good reason for 
suspecting it, since it is admittedly one of the most dramatic and 
lively of the works that have come down to us as Plato’s and 
since it also satisfies well enough the canons of Platonic style. 

It would be interesting to have more textual criticism. Cer- 
tainly arguments from style and grammar are precarious, when 
the peculiarities of the author have been in part bestowed on him 
by the carelessness of scribes. At 299A Miss ‘Tarrant’s objec- 
tions disappear if the reading of F is adopted. It would also be 
convenient to have a complete conspectus of recent studies of the 
Hippias and a presentation of stylometric evidence in regard to 
it. The editor has, however, accomplished with great thorough- 
ness what she set out to do, and deserves our thanks. 

L. A. Post 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Kriz Grecory WILKINS, The Delphic Maxims in Literature: 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1929). Pp. ix+-271. 
$3.00. 

One of the most interesting and one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world is the little Greek town of Delphi lying at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus just above the spring of Castalia. One 
journeys on horseback four hours through olive groves and 
through a long, deep mountain gorge in making his way from 
the Gulf of Corinth to this sacred city of Apollo. The journey is 
impressive not merely because the mountain gorge is wonder- 
fully picturesque but also because one carries with him the con- 
sciousness that thousands of eager human hearts have gone that 
way before him — eager to know the will of God. For fifteen 
hundred years thousands of Greek pilgrims every year made this 


journey, eager to know God’s wiil concerning their city or con- 
cerning themselves. It is not likely that many of those who went 
to Delphi came away much wiser than they went, although Wis- 
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dom may have cried as loudly in the streets of Delphi as in the 
streets of any other city. And yet there was one large oppor- 
tunity to gain wisdom. After the pilgrim had performed his 
rites of purification at the spring of Castalia, he came up the 
sacred way to the temple of Apollo. In the temple (perhaps in 
the vestibule) there confronted him an inscription, a dactylic 
hexameter line, which in three brief injunctions contained the 
sublimated wisdom of the Greek race: 
I'va@tt ceavtév: undév dyav. éyyta, xdéoa 8’ city. 

(Know thyself. Nothing in excess. Give security, and trouble is 
at hand.) 

And now there comes a book by Miss Wilkins on The Delphic 
Maxims in Literature that presents in very readable form what 
the greatest men of many races and of many centuries have had 
to say about these injunctions of Apollo. Not much, to be sure, 
about the third admonition, since even to the ancients its mean- 
ing was somewhat obscure; and not a great deal about the second, 
for in a sense it is embodied in the first. But concerning ['v@dt 
oeavtov Miss Wilkins has gathered together a wealth of material 
that makes her book valuable to the scholar and to any one who 
is vitally interested in the “way of life.” One is impressed by 
the long array of distinguished persons (there are more than 
three hundred of them) who have concerned themselves with 
the interpretation of the maxim and with devising methods by 
which the maxim might be more fully obeyed. Greek philos- 
ophers, church fathers, mystics, materialists, evolutionists, fun- 
damentalists, and Victorian poets jostle each other as they stand 
in the vestibule of Apollo’s temple and try to explain the signifi- 
cance of the maxim. Does it mean to know the limitations of 
one’s powers, to know one’s faults, to know the abysmal depths 
of the subconscious mind where the shades of a billion billion an- 
cestors (including Adam) slumber in a sleep so light that al- 
most any chance circumstance may awake them? Or is it to 
know one’s latent powers for good and find the means of evok- 
ing them? Can this be done by introspection and reflection, or 
by wrestling with grief and hardship, or by trying to do the 
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various tasks of life? Or is it only love that can raise our facul- 
ties to the nth power of effectiveness and reveal us to ourselves 
as the sons of God, created in His image? Answers to these im- 
portant questions are furnished from Plato, Goethe, [-merson, 
and a host of other wise men. 

It would be unfair and ungrateful indeed to complain that the 
author has not included certain verses from Ecclesiastes, and from 
Matthew Arnold’s “The Buried Life,” or what the Apostle Paul 
has to say in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. One 
only wonders when she found the time to read and digest so 
wide a range of literature as that which she presents. 

CuHarLes N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


L. H. G. GreEnwoop, Cicero, The Verrine Orations, with an 
English Translation, Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library) : New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1928). Pp. 499. $2.50. 

In this very welcome addition to the Loeb Classical Library 
Mr. Greenwood has used a text derived with many changes from 
that of Nobbe. When C. F. W. Mueller’s Teubner edition and 
Sir W. Peterson’s Oxford edition agree in differing from this 
text, Mr. Greenwood usually accepts their reading without com- 
ment. This volume, the first of two, contains the speech A gainst 
Caecilius, the first action Against Verres, and the first two books 
of the second action Against Verres, leaving the remaining three 
books of the second action for the next volume. The text is pref- 
aced by a brief Introduction acquainting the reader with the 
essential facts about the history of the quaestio de pecuntis re- 
petundis, “the (court of) inquiry into moneys claimed back.” 
This court had been established by the lex Calpurnia of 149 B.c. 
to protect provincials from extortionate governors, and ever 
since that time its composition had been a matter of controversy 
among the various political parties in Rome. Mr. Greenwood 
has also sharply emphasized the critical position in which the 
Senate found itself in the year 70 B.c., and the necessity that was 


imposed upon it of rendering an unfavorable verdict against 
Verres in order to demonstrate its own good faith and insistence 
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upon good government in the provinces. A succinct outline is 
given of the maneuvers of the friends of Verres to secure a post- 
ponement of the trial until the next year, when it was felt that the 
position of the defendant would be stronger. Mr. Greenwood 
then briefly describes the efforts of Cicero to hasten the opening 
of the trial and to shorten its duration by departing somewhat 
from the usual procedure of the courts; and the Introduction 
closes with a survey of the text and manuscripts of the Verrine 
orations. 

The translation itself is quite readable, and Mr. Greenwood 
shows a real appreciation of one of the essential differences be- 
tween English and Latin style, i.e. the tendency of the Romans 
to employ many predicate adjectives and verbal constructions, 
whereas English idiom seems to prefer a free use of abstract 
nouns. Some readers may object to the translator’s modernized 
rendering of the phrases populus Romanus and luppiter optimus 
maxiunus as “the nation” and “almighty and most merciful God” 
respectively, but such criticism would seem to me captious and 
beside the point. 

This volume will be very useful to persons interested in Ro- 
man provincial administration, since we have no better source for 
our information on this subject than the Verrine orations of 
Cicero. 

GrorcE McLEAN Harper, JR. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


H. L. Rocrers and T. R. Harvey, Cicero the Politician, being 
the Pro Sestio and Philippic I], partly in the Original and 
partly in Translation: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1928). 
Pp. 226. $0.90. 

This book belongs to the Clarendon Latin and Greek Series 
under the general editorship of R. \W. Livingstone, and the meth- 
od employed is avowedly an experiment in the presentation of 
classical texts for use in the schools. The plan of the book is 
worked out with the theme “Cicero the Politician” as the unify- 
ing element running through the whole. The Pro Sestio and the 
Second Philippic, both carrying full chapters in the story of 
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Cicero’s political fortunes, contain also much of his political 
philosophy. The study of political history is always fascinating, 
especially when thrown on the background of conspicuous per- 
sonality. Cicero’s life is presented as an excellent background of 
this sort. 

In an Introduction of twenty-four pages a clear and exceeding- 
ly readable account is given of Cicero’s public career, showing 
the lines along which he moved to glory and eventually to the 
grave. The appraisal accorded him, while everywhere friendly 
and generally favorable, does not leave out of account his faults 
and impresses the reader as well balanced. All in all, it is con- 
cluded (p. 24) that his contribution to the science and art of poli- 
tics is more to his credit for its accomplishments than a detrac- 
tion because of its flaws and failures. 

The Pro Sestio, for the purpose intended, is happily selected, 
for the acquittal of Sestius in 56 B.c. marks Cicero well in the 
ascendant of his political skies; it serves, too, to mark the be- 
ginning of a sudden decline in his career. The Second Philippic, 
with its scathing attack on Antony, is in reality a political pam- 
phlet. It further fits in with the program of the book, for it was 
to be the signal for Cicero’s final tragic undoing; cf. Juvenal x, 
122-20. 

A brief statement of facts and circumstances precedes each of 
the speeches. The text of the two speeches is presented without 
omission or abridgments in alternating passages of Latin and 
English — the special feature of the Clarendon Latin and Greek 
Series. The main theme, in each case, is preserved in Latin; the 
various digressions are given in translation. While this method 
of presentation, as the Educational Times, quoted in the back of 
the book, says, is “‘an interesting experiment,” it is open to ques- 


tion whether the object aimed at will be successfully attained. 
The numerous shifts from Latin to English tend to disturb the 
equilibrium and sometimes almost to spoil the effect. Continuity 
of processes and thought are better preserved without too fre- 
quent and too protracted change of media. For the younger 
student I am inclined to think that, in lieu of outright transla- 
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tions, condensed statements of the portions omitted, serving as 
connecting links, might be preferable —the older method, to be 
sure, but less retarding and perhaps more encouraging than the 
present device. A sense of completeness, certainly, is desirable; 
but if that is sought, would it not be better to print the Latin text 
in full? The translated passages could then still be printed oppo- 
site the Latin in the regular Loeb Classical Library fashion. It 
is, of course, difficult to combine all the best features for the dif- 
ferent types of students. 

The translation itself seems to me to have been very well done. 
A few words and turns of expression strike one as out of place 
in the Roman world, e.g. “My Lords and Gentlemen” (33), 
“Parliament” (39), “ancien régime” (39), “National Assem- 
bly” (45), “burgesses” (45), “Marseilles” (128). What is the 
construction of “groan” in “but one that it could groan and 
bear” (64)? And is “me” intentional in “It was me. . . they 
thought they should lament’’ (82) ? 

Following the Second Philippic are the Notes for both 
speeches, brief and directed toward the main theme of the book. 
Next in order are three Appendices, “The Method of Voting in 
the Comitia Centuriata,’ “Index Legum,” and “Index Hominum” 
(the latter two quite useful for ready reference), and finally a 
Vocabulary. 

The book, in its mechanical execution, is admirable and, as 
far as noted, singularly free from the usual sort of error (usually 
the error of type). On the whole, the attractive features more 
than offset the possible objections, and the experiment of seeking 
to get the student along by the “ride and tie’ method is at least 
worth trying. 

A. W. McWHorTER 
University OF TENNESSEE 


G. P. Baker, Tiberius Caesar: New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company (1928). Pp. xi+-322. 

That Tiberius Caesar was not fortunate in his biographers is 

a commonplace which nobody will dispute. Every fifty years or 

so some writer seeks to rehabilitate Tiberius and incidentally to 
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discredit Tacitus and Suetonius. But somehow the former and 
more benevolent part of this effort is always the more successful ; 
thus Tarver, a quarter of a century ago, would have been more 
impressive had he weighed more justly the merits of Tacitus and 
Suetonius. There is a curious dilemma into which historians of 
this school almost invariably fall. They start with the premise 
that Tacitus and Suetonius did not understand Tiberius (and 
with the possibly subconscious belief that they, the moderns, do 
understand him), and presently we find them quoting Tacitus 
against Tacitus, Suetonius against Suetonius. Mr. Baker, the 
latest Tiberius-fancier and already the author of a volume on 
Sulla,’ has by no means escaped this fault, though he has written 
a careful and thoughtful book. His estimate of his two chief 
sources is as follows (p. ix): 

The modern student of Tacitus and Suetonius is much more disposed 
to lose himself in admiration of the most brilliant partisan pamphlet 


and the most amusing collection of gossip ever written in Latin than to 
congratulate those authors on the cold impartiality of their picture. 


In like vein Tarver wrote: “It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand how Suetonius, a presumably grave schoolmaster, could 
quote snatches of popular songs as serious history, and repeat 
the filthy gossip of the Roman streets.” To condescend to Tacitus 
or even to Suetonius is to entertain an artificial conception of 
the dignity of history —a conception which we can compare to 
Pliny’s doubtings as to whether his account of the destruction of 
Pompeii was worthy of being considered history. Pliny felt that 
it was not; a similar literary priggishness has in our day pro- 
duced a type of history-writing in which, to quote Mr. Philip 
Guedalla, ‘the resulting narrations present the dreary impartiality 
of the Recording Angel without that completeness which is the 
sole attraction of his style.” But unfortunately Mr. Baker falls 
into the same faults of which he accuses Tacitus and Suetonius. 
He is definitely partisan—that is, Tiberian—and he does 








1 The works mentioned in this paragraph and the next one are Baker, Sulla 
the Fortunate, the Great Dictator, Being an Essay on Politics in the Form of 
a Historical Biography: New York, Dodd, Mead and Co. (1927); J. C. Tar- 
ver, Tiberius the Tyrant: London, Constable (1902), 294; and Guedalla, 
Supers and Supermen: London, T. E. Unwin (1920). 
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gossip. For example, he mentions (p. 259) certain omens re- 
counted by Dio Cassius (but, annoyingly, fails either to mention 
Dio or to say what these omens were), and straightway adds 
“some of which, if true, may have been engineered by Tiberius.” 
If this is not gossip of the most irresponsible sort, what is it? 
And Mr. Baker made it up himself. It is anything but scientific 
fact-collecting, but it does make Mr. Baker readable. 

With the argument from probability Mr. Baker sometimes 
takes dangerous liberties. Suetonius having declared that Agrip- 
pina (the Elder) was flogged by order of ‘Tiberius until she lost 
an eye, Mr. Baker rushes to the defense of his hero by remarking 
(p. 254, n.) that this is “a highly sensational statement to be slipped 
almost casually into the narrative.” But how should a historian 
introduce a sensational statement? And after all, the question is 
not whether the statement is sensational, but whether it is true. 
On this point Mr. Baker would seem to have private advices 
from his daemon, for he proceeds to declare that “had [Sue- 
tonius] informed us that she was injured in a struggle with her 
guards, we could unhesitatingly believe it.” Why? 

About the death of Tiberius, also, Mr. Baker has inside infor- 
mation. Suetonius (Tiberius LXxt1) gives various accounts, 
including a statement that some think pulvinum iniectum —1. e. 
that he was deliberately smothered. So Tacitus, who says: Macro 
intrepidus opprimi senem iniectu multae vestis iubet (Annals VI, 
50). As for Dio Cassius, he says (Lv, 28) that Gaius Caesar 
smothered Tiberius with the aid of Macro (azxéaxvEev avtov, 
ovvaoauévou ay advt@ zai tov Mdxowvos). Such is the evidence; 
what Mr. Baker makes of it (296) is this: “When Macro got 
back to the room, Tiberius was certainly dead.’”’ Who told Mr. 
Baker that? “Macro may probably enough have pulled the clothes 
off the bed and covered the body until the attendants came: 
which would be quite enough to start a rumor that he had 
smothered him.” 

Yet this sort of inference sometimes leads Mr. Baker to very 
profitable conclusions, as when (62) he explains the increasing 
austerity of Tiberius’ manner: “The feet of Tiberius were set 
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upon a road which led to an increasing isolation. As he rose in 
fame and importance his companions became fewer; as he rose 
further, they would become fewer still.’”’ On the whole this is 
what Mr. Norman Douglas would call “the novelist’s touch” — 
neither strictly history nor strictly biography. It sometimes leads 
to absurdities, as in the passage (281) beginning “Sejanus and 
Judas Iscariot walked the same world.” By implication we must 
suppose an analogy between the people whom these betrayed. 
One thinks of Froude’s very valueless book on Julius Caesar 
(1880), with its elaborate parallel between Caesar and Christ 
and its talk of Caesar’s “Last Supper at the house of Lepidus.” 
One thinks of Froude again when one reads (257) that “It is 
unnecessary to suppose that Tiberius was ahead of the average 
morality of his age.’”’ Unnecessary indeed! The words are al- 
most precisely Froude’s, who said: “It is unlikely that Caesar 
rose above the morality of his age.” Froude, perhaps, threw out 
his sentence as a sop to the Victorian reader; Mr. Baker has not 
this excuse. 

Despite all this, Tiberius Caesar is a good book for the reader 
who already knows something of the problems involved. 
Its fault is that the proportion of theory to fact is a little too 
great. Yet if it fares hard when compared with Rice Holmes or 
with the lamented Professor Henderson, when we compare it 
with Victor Thaddeus’ Julins Caesar or, worse, with Mr. Kon- 
rad Bercovici’s Alexander, it seems a work of resplendent merit.” 

Perhaps some trivial faults should be noted. Breviarium, for 
some reason, is always printed brevarium ; Jesus is referred to on 
p. 77 in the usual way, but elsewhere, with pointless pedantry, 
as “Joshua.”’ There is misuse, as in so many contemporary books, 
of the triple dot, which is often quite meaningless. 

The paper is good (it will take ink), and the print is agreeable 
to the eye. For that matter, the style is agreeable to the mind; 
only, the novice must be warned that he is not reading gospel. 

Ben C. CLloucu 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


2Cf. Holmes, The Architect of the Roman Empire: Oxford, Clarendon 
Press (1928); Bernard W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the Em- 
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C. T. SextmMan, Cambridge Ancient History, First and Second 
Volumes of Plates: Cambridge, University Press (1927 
and 1928). Pp. xxviii+395; xii+121. $7.00 and $3.25. 

It was a happy thought to enrich the Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory by issuing separate volumes of plates, of which the first per- 
tains to Volumes I-IV of the text, and the second to Volumes 
V-VI. On account of the distribution of the historical material, 
therefore, classical students will be far more interested in the 
second volume (covering the period of the supremacy of Athens 
and Macedon) than in the first, which is devoted to prehistoric 
man, Egypt and Babylonia, the Hittites, Assyria, Persia, and 
Eturia and only the beginnings of Greek history — including, 
however, the Minoan period. 

Equally felicitous was the choice of Mr. Seltman, whose 
Athens; Its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion, 
published by the same firm in 1924, advanced the bounds of our 
knowledge in that field. He has been ably assisted by a corps 
of specialists in each subdivision of the subject. In general, the 
illustrations are well selected (care being taken to introduce new 
material) and clearly reproduced. Especially interesting is the 
new statuette (II, 106b) of Socrates in the British Museum, 
which has been unjustly suspected. There has been some criti- 
cism, however, that as the frontispiece of the first volume a work 
was chosen whose genuineness has been assailed. Mrs. Elderkin 
has made an interesting suggestion for the proper restoration 
of this figure; cf. American Journal of Archaeology xxxu 
(1928), 543. 

Each page of illustrations is confronted by a page of text con- 
taining an explanatory statement and pertinent data — a happily 
conceived and well executed device. Numbers in brackets indi- 
cate the pages of the text volumes to which the illustrations most 
closely appertain. The whole enterprise cannot be too highly 
commended. 





Roy C. FLICKINGER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

peror Hadrian: New York, Brentano’s (no date, but ca. 1923); Thaddeus, 
Julius Caesar and the Grandeur That Was Rome: New York, Brentano’s 
(1927) ; and Bercovici, Alexander: New York, Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion (1928). 
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J. H. Moziey, Statius, with an English Translation, Two Vol- 
umes (Loeb Classical Library): New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (1928). Pp. 571 + 595. $2.50. 

Mozley’s translation of Statius’ Silvae, fragment of a poem on 
the War in Germany, the Thebaid, and the incomplete Achilleid 
is well done, and he has also improved the Latin text. The two 
volumes are valuable to the scholar as well as to the layman, be- 
cause there is no modern translation or edition of the Thebaid and 
Achilleid. The translation of the Silvae compares favorably with 
that of Professor D. A. Slater published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in 1908, but is not enough better to warrant a new 
translation. 

It is more literal but sometimes more grotesque as in such 
phrases as “the freshness of his kisses” (Silvae 1, 2, 207). The 
translation has some inaccuracies and the proof-reading is bad. 
The many misprints, such as “Manlius” for “Manilius” (xiii), 
“Ogyian” for “Ogygian” (11, 73, where the Latin text wrongly 
has Oxygiae), “Polynides” for “Polynices” (11, 339), need not 
be enumerated here. But it is too bad to find (1m, 446) that 
Aurora is the husband of Tithonus just as in Vol. I, 94 Par- 
thenope, another female, disguises her sex and becomes “the old 
man of Naples.”’ In Vol. II, 480 Philomela cuts out her own 
tongue, not Tereus. Si/vae 1, 1, 90 surely means that the eques- 
trian statues of Caesar and Domitian differ as much as the rulers, 
not “ruler differs from ruler as steed from steed.” 

It is a pleasure to see in these days when important American 
literature is neglected in England and Germany that an English- 
man knows and has used the Johns Hopkins University disserta- 
tions of B. A. Wise on The Influence of Statins on Chaucer 
(1911) and T. S. Duncan, The Influence of Art on Description 
in the Poetry of Statius (1914), though one would wish that 
there were more archaeological commentary in cases where Sta- 


tius refers to ancient monuments which have been excavated. 
Such commentary could easily have taken the place of such state- 
ments as that repeated many times in the notes about the birth of 
Semele. There is a good Introduction, but no index. Statius is not 
a great author like Vergil but he deserves to be read, and Mozley’s 
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translation will help to fulfill the wish of Statius which he express- 
es at the end of the Thebaid and which I quote as a sample of 
Mozley’s translation: 

“Wilt thou endure in the time to come, O my Thebaid, for twelve years 
object of my wakeful toil, wilt thou survive thy master and be read? Of 
a truth already present Fame hath paved thee a friendly road, and begun 
to hold thee up, young as thou art, to future ages. Already great-hearted 
Caesar deigns to know thee, and the youth of Italy eagerly learns and 
recounts thy verse. O live, I pray! Nor rival the divine Aeneid, but fol- 
low afar and ever venerate its footsteps. Soon, if any envy as yet o’er- 
clouds thee, it shall pass away, and, after | am gone, thy well-won 
honours shall be duly paid.” 

Davip M. Rosinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


WILHELM ScumMID, Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, Vrster 
Teil, Erster Band (Vol. VII of Miiller’s Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft) : Mtinchen, C. H. Beck 
(1929). Pp. xiv+805. Marks 45. 

This history of Greek Literature is not the seventh edition 
of Christ, but an absolutely new work. The author felt that his 
Own opinions are so foreign to those expressed in the previous 
edition that a revision was impossible — hence the determination 
to produce a new work, a new work on a huge scale. This 
volume discusses only the pre-Attic period and closes approxi- 
mately at 500 B.c.; yet it contains over eight hundred pages. In 
the sixth edition of Christ-Schmid, 246 pages are given to the 
period closing with Pindar, while in this edition 648 pages are 
given to that same period. It is a history based for the most part 
on work done in the last forty years —a startling proof of the 
vigor of Greek studies. In the four editions produced by Christ 
I have not found in the period covered by Schmid a single ref- 
erence to any work done in America, even if an occasional ref- 
erence is made to German publications of Americans. But in this 
work by Schmid there is abundant evidence that the author 
reads, understands, and values the work that is being done in this 
country. This JouRNAL is constantly quoted and references are 
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up-to-date and at first hand; e. g., the clever article by Miss San- 
ford on ancient methods of reckoning by help of the fingers, 
which appeared in May, 1928, is spoken of with high apprecia- 
tion. It speaks much for the vision of the author that he could 
use in a book printed in January an article that appeared in Iowa 
the previous May, and this is typical of the alert and open mind 
with which he works. The pamphlet from the University of 
Wisconsin by Charles H. Oldfather on Greek Literary Texts from 
Egypt is quoted again and again; and it is he, not Kenyon or 
Korte, who is the chosen authority in that field. Buck’s Greek 
Dialects is given a like honor, as is Flickinger’s Greek Theater. 
McCartney and his great knowledge of strange superstitions have 
attracted the admiration of the author. Highbarger and Trever 
are two of his authorities on Megara. Small notes which ap- 
peared in this JoURNAL are quoted many times; in fact, the CLAs- 
SICAL JOURNAL is quoted so much that the author has printed 
an abbreviation in the Introduction in order to save space and to 
avoid repetition. I hate to omit the long list of American schol- 
ars whom he has quoted with approval, but that list would take 
all my space. 

Evidently I cannot discuss his treatment of all the authors to 
whom he has given attention; hence I shall confine myself to his 
discussion of Homer. He believes that all attempts to reproduce 
an older text than the one we now have can end only in failure, 
that there never was an Aeolic Homer, and that no ancient text 
of Homer ever showed the digamma. That is, he believes the 
text of our best manuscripts is not only the best possible text but 
it is also the correct text, and there never was any attempt to 
“Atticize’’ Homer or to influence the text in the interest of 
Athens; also that Pisistratus had no hand in the creation or pres- 
ervation of Homeric poetry. He rejects Dorpfeld’s belief that 
Homer lived at the time of the Trojan War as well as his efforts 
to transfer Ithaca to Leucas. The attempts to divide Homeric 
poetry on the basis of differences in language he regards as 
failures, and he considers most improbable the theory of Bethe 
that the battles of the Jliad were fought in Greece and later trans- 
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ferred to Troy. He makes the shrewd and new argument, at least 
new to me, that no part of Greece would have meekly abandoned 
its own heroes and let someone deliver them to the Trojans. 
That is, if Hector were a Greek, where are the people of Greece 
who would have allowed him to be given to a foreign people and 
never protested? I wish I had thought of that argument! He 
accepts the theory that Hector is the creation of the poet and that 
he took the place Paris had held in tradition, since Paris lacked 
the moral qualities necessary for poetic leadership. He gives 
great praise to the believers of Homeric unity in that they have 
recalled Homeric studies to a careful consideration of the facts, 
especially to an appreciation of ihe constructive power found in 
Homeric poetry; and he makes these two statements (p. 95): 
“The Iliad as we now have it is a poem, clear, simple, and care- 
fully planned, outwardly as well as inwardly, a well-established 
unity” (eine festgegriindete Einheit), and again (p. 150): “The 
Iliad shows a clarity and a carefully planned beauty of structure 
which can hardly be duplicated by any poem of similar size, ex- 
cept the Odyssey.” 

After accepting everything which the believers of Homeric 
unity have put forth and rejecting all the arguments of such men 
as Bethe, Schwartz, and Wilamowitz he feels compelled, as an 
editor, to take middle ground; he thus assigns all of the /liad 
but the “Doloneia”’ and the “Catalogue of the Ships” to one poet; 
the Odyssey to another, and assigns the story of Telemachus and 
of the Lower World to another or others. I am sorry he could 
not go with us the entire way; but it is not many years since he 
edited the sixth edition of Christ, and in this new book he has 
drawn a line through practically every argument against a single 
Homer which he advanced then. In the next edition of this book 
the change of a very few sentences would make it as strongly 
unitarian as any of us. I regard the publication of such a work 
as this, a work of such magnitude, of such willingness to do 
justice to both sides, and of such breadth of learning and of 
sympathies, as an epoch in Greek scholarship. Professor Schmid 
has just celebrated his seventieth birthday, and he is engaged with 
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all the fervor of youth in the completion of the other volumes of 
this work. Every friend of the highest in learning hopes that he 
will long be granted health and strength and that he may finish, 
as planned, the greatest of all histories of Greek literature. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Rogpert SEyMour Conway, The Vergilian Age: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (1928). Pp. viiit+-162. $2.50. 

The book is a collection of nine papers which had taken shape 
at Manchester since 1920 and which were delivered at Harvard 
as the Harvard Lectures in the spring of 1927. Mr. Conway 
was already known to readers of the CLAssiIcAL JOURNAL 
through his participation in the program of our annual meeting 
held at Ann Arbor in 1927, where his fresh and vigorous treat- 
ment of Vergilian themes proved that the long line of English 
Vergilians was still unbroken. 

As to the dominant motivation of his treatment of various 
familiar themes, we are told in the Preface: 


What I have tried to do is to identify the elements in the feeling of 
the time which shaped, or colored, the thought of its great writers. 
This involved some new study of its historical condition, but my object 
was not to describe those conditions, which are, for the most part, well 
known, but rather to discover what the poets and historians really felt 
about them. ... It is the atmosphere round the authors which we 
ought to breathe again if we are to understand their work. 


In accordance with this principle, the first paper gives a vivid 
picture of the proscription of 43 B.c., that cold-blooded massacre 
of two thousand citizens by the Second Triumvirate, an event 
which is so closely fitted into the background of Vergil’s earlier 


work, 
La & . . . . . . 
The longest chapter is the second, being an investigation into 
the location of Vergil’s farm. This is taken up from inscriptional, 
historical, and geographical angles, but especially from the point 
of view of Vergil’s own evidence as found in those five Eclogues 
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which have an Italian background. This last is the vital thing. 
How does Vergil’s boyhood home come to us through the eyes 
and words of the poet himself? How did he feel about his first 
home? How did he judge the events by which he lost it? Con- 
way joins Mommsen, Braunholtz, and others in rejecting the 
traditions which identified Andes with Pietole, for the fixation 
of which tradition Dante is largely responsible, and settles on 
Calvisano as the site of Vergil’s farm, indicated both by all the 
evidence outside Vergil’s own writings and more especially by 
the evidence from the Eclogues themselves. 

Following this same principle of seeking an interpretation of 
Vergil from Vergil himself, in his third chapter, on the Golden 
Bough, Conway rejects Frazer’s attempt to explain the story of 
the bough by means of anthropological parallels as being un- 
satisfactory and inadequate, and seeks an avenue of interpreta- 
tion which he claims has not been tried (p. 45) : 

I mean the question whether in Vergil’s own poem there are indica- 

tions of the kind of ideas with which this picturesque detail was linked 
in his mind—whether Vergil had, even in part, or at times, any 
thought of an allegorical meaning beyond the plain value of the bough 
as helping the movement of the story. 
The elaboration of this idea which then follows and which is 
dwelt on at still greater length in a later chapter is certainly 
ingenious, but whether it encounters the dangers of all attempts 
at allegorical interpretation and goes beyond the bounds of rea- 
sonable application in its endeavor to prove a point must be 
left for the reader to determine. 

Livy’s vivid pictures of the stirring events of Rome’s past 
brought his own age, the Augustan age, freshly under the 
shadow of those events, and left abundant imprint upon the litera- 
ture of that age. Conway’s sixth chapter, “Under Hannibal’s 
Shadow,” seizes upon this point and is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and instructive of all the papers. 

This analysis of a historical period as presented by Livy is 
supplemented in the eighth paper, under the title of “The Por- 
trait of a Roman Noble,” by a comparison of the two accounts 
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of Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus as presented by Polybius 
and Livy respectively. 

On the seventh paper, on “The Philosophy of Vergil,’’ Conway 
seems to lay the greatest stress, for he says of it in his Preface 
that “it contains the fullest statement of the views for which I 
am most concerned to plead.” 

Comparing Vergil with writers of his own day and of the pre- 
ceding generation, 

I think it is true to say that in one respect he stands apart from them 
all, namely, in the depth of his knowledge of Greek writers and in the 
eagerness with which he seeks to inspire his own account of things 
Roman and Italian with a spirit drawn directly from Greek sources. .. . 
Now I think that these three characteristics of the Greek spirit are 
more deeply marked in Vergil than in any other Roman: first, the rever- 
ence for self-control (the dread of extremes); second, the habit of 
wonder, or intellectual curiosity; and third, the method of looking at 
things from a dual, antithetic standpoint (pp. 95 and 98). 

It is this third point that Conway dwells on longest and which 
he illustrates most fully. The first phase of it is found in Vergil’s 
habit of paralleling one statement by another, exegetical repeti- 
tion (though Conway does not use this term; he calls it con- 
firmatory repetition), by way of dwelling reflectively on a par- 
ticular thought. A more sharply cut type of this dualism is 
where the two points of view are not identical or even parallel 
but definitely contrasted and hostile. This type Conway makes 
the chief feature of Vergil’s philosophic treatment of his material. 

Space forbids the elaboration of this topic upon which the 
author lays so heavy stress. The chapter is indeed of great inter- 
est and full of suggestion; but the thoughtful reader will again 
and again question whether, to prove his point, the author has 
not strained a passage beyond reasonable interpretation. There 
is undoubtedly and obviously much illustration in Vergil’s works 
of his employment of the device of contrast. This should not be 
overlooked, but neither should it be overworked. 

The last paper of the series is entitled “The Architecture of 
the Epic.”’ Starting with a definition of epic poetry laid down by 
Seeley and Abbott that “an epic poem is the working out of some 
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providential purpose in a given period of history,’’ Conway 
presents three practical consequences in the structure of an epic: 
(1) Never end at the end 
(2) Never begin at the beginning 
(3) The story must be varied, but not broken. 
The meat of this excellent ninth paper concerns itself largely 
with Vergil’s technique in furnishing the desired variations in 
his story and at the same time in preserving its essential unity. 
FrANK J. MILLER 
Professor Emeritus 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


GEOFFREY Bret Harve, The Villas of Pliny: Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company (1928). Pp. vit+72. $7.50. 

Mr. Harte calls his book “a study of the pastimes of a Roman 
gentleman.”” The study includes a brief biography of Pliny, a 
description of his various country estates, an account of his mode 
of life, and a sketch of his character. 

This book has no virtue to commend it to the serious classical 
student. He will find fuller and more dependable information in 
any annotated text of Pliny’s Letters for undergraduate use. The 
present volume is a eulogy of Pliny and all persons and things 
associated with him, always extravagant, often imaginative, and 
sometimes demonstrably untrue. It is filled with errors of de- 
tail, historical and biographical, of which the following will show, 
it is hoped, how utterly unreliable the book is. 

Laurentium (list of illustrations; pp. 5, 11, and passim) is a 
form apparently without justification. The correct spelling is 
Laurentum ; cf. Mela 11, 4, 9. Laurentum is said to be twelve miles 
distant from Rome (p. 11), and again (p. 23) seventeen miles. 
Pliny u, 17, 2 confirms the latter figure. “Constantine basilica” 
(p. 3) is of a sort with “Aurelian wall,” but rather worse. 

The date of Pliny’s birth cannot be defined as closely as is 
stated on p. 6, “in 61 after Christ.” In fact, the odds are almost 
two to one for 62, since he was born between August 24, 61 and 
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August 24, 62; cf. Pliny v1, 20, 5 and v1, 16, 4. There is con- 
siderable confusion in the statement (p. 6) that Pliny “rapidly 
rose through a succession of important posts to that of military 
prefect in 98 under Nerva.” ‘Military prefect’? means nothing 
with reference to Pliny’s career. He had been praefectus aerarit 
militaris about 95-977; Nerva in 98 appointed him praefectus 
aerarii Saturni, The account of his appointment as governor of 
3ithynia is made obscure and somewhat misleading by ignorance 
of the Roman provincial system. The statement that so important 
an official as Pliny “dared not accomplish the smallest detail be- 
yond the routine of his daily work without first obtaining the 
august consent” (p. 6), attributes to the government what was 
really Pliny’s own fault. Trajan often shows irritation because 
so many things are referred to him, especially in Letter Cxvul of 
the correspondence, in which he informs Pliny that he was sent 
to Bithynia to settle problems hi:nself on the spot. 

One would be interested to know the source, if any, for the 
remark (p. 25), that “a man of his condition possessed easily 
twenty-five or thirty thousand slaves, possibly more.” The an- 
cient writers give few figures on the slave population. The city 
household of four hundred slaves maintained by Pedanius Se- 
cundus, praefectus urbis in A.p. 61, was sufficiently unusual in 
size to excite comment; cf. Tacitus, Ann. xiv, 43, 4. His magis- 
terial duties perhaps account for some of the number. Pliny 
owned ten or a dozen country estates, to be sure, and the villa 
ordinarily required more slaves than the town house; but twenty- 
five thousand is a large figure, especially when it is remembered 
that in Pliny’s time the tenant system of farming was well estab- 
lished. 

Hypocauston, a sweating room heated from below, and the 
English derivative, “hypocaust,” which is now applied to the 
heating system instead of the room heated, are confused (p. 32). 
And to place the bath before exercise is absurd. 

Pliny, we are told (p. 33), was probably a good squash player. 


1Cf. Klebs, Dessau, and de Rohden, Prosopographia Imperii Romani: Ber- 
lin, George Reimer (3 vols., 1897-98), 270. 
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This is pure romancing, harmless, of course, but irritating. He 
had been in his youth “an intrepid soldier” (p. 65) — is this the 
influence of the current vogue of fictionized biography? — 
whereas it is well known that a young aristocrat’s service as 
tribunus militum usually consisted of clerical duties,” and in the 
case of Pliny we have his own specific statement to that effect; 
cf. vi, 31, 2. 

The letter referred to on p. 66 (1v, 19) Pliny addressed not to 
his wife’s grandfather, as the author has it, but to her aunt, 
Calpurnia Hispulla. On the same page Romanus Firmus should 
be Romatius Firmus. 

The translations of excerpts from the Letters are not free from 
infelicities of rendering and errors of interpretation. 

The volume is attractively illustrated (accounting perhaps for 
a goodly share of its high cost) and beautifully made; but the 
spacing of the type is often so faulty that several successive 
words are run together into a half-line or more of continuous 
print. 

RoBert SAMUEL ROGERS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


H. C. Nurrinc, Ad Alpes, a Tale of Roman Life: Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Company (1927). Pp. 298. $0.96. 

Six chapters of Ad Alpes were first published in the C1assi- 
CAL JoURNAL, of 1921. The growth of the narrative to the forty 
chapters of the present volume is to be looked upon as nothing 
short of a labor of love. Professor Nutting felt the “misfortune 
that no classical author has bequeathed to us a volume written for 
the instruction and entertainment of a youthful audience,” and 
has offered this as his contribution toward filling that gap. That 
he was better fitted for this task than most American scholars 
who have essayed Latin narrative will be agreed by all who are 
familiar with A First Latin Reader and Junior Latin Plays, not 
to mention his other works. 

The narrative follows the fortunes of a Roman official and 


2Cf. Parker, The Roman Legions: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1928), 190. 
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his family, as they travel from Ephesus to Brundisium, from 
there to Rome, and on toward the Alps. The tedium of the 
journey is relieved for the younger members of the family by 
the telling of numerous facts and stories by their parents, elder 
brother, and servants. Through the rigorous application of this 
device and by setting the date as late as A.p. 138 the author has 
succeeded in including an amazingly large number of incidents 
drawn from Latin sources, besides numerous stories of historical 
fact and legend, several Bible stories, some few stories from 
mythology, and some stories and incidents of the journey that 
are obviously coined for the purpose. In fact the number of these 
“stories” is well over a hundred. It is by such accounts and by 
the portrayal of the journey itself that the subtitle is justihed. 

The volume is “designed primarily for use in the first half of 
the third year,” although it is suggested for use in sight read- 
ing anywhere from the third year on into the early part of the 
college course. The criticism which is inevitably leveled at works 
of this sort will probably receive its greatest impetus from this 
high place which the text claims for itself in the Latin course. 
Teachers of Latin in America have never accepted very readily 
the idea of offering pupils Latin literature which was written by 
“a modern.” It has been accepted as a necessity that the Latin 
of the first-year text must be “made.” Indeed the Report of the 
Classical Investigation and the action of the College Entrance 
Examination Board seem to have aided in breaking down much 
of the resistance to such material for the early half of the second 
year. But for evidence that even this surrender is not complete 
one may cite the words of a prominent junior high school teacher 
in a comparatively recent article in this JouRNAL that, “We 
should have more stories about the Romans, written by the Ro- 
mans, and not so much of this home-made Latin.”” Whether any 
large number of teachers will be willing for their pupils to turn 
aside from the more purely classical literature for half of the 


third year, too, seems open to doubt. 

The author has done all that could be done in answer to such 
criticism by drawing heavily from classical sources. Ovid, Pliny 
the Younger, Nepos, Plutarch, and several others provide source 
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material until the author feels justified in speaking of his work as 
a compilation. Yet, despite the advantages of this plan, these 
stories, retold and welded together in a narrative for youthful 
readers, cannot be classed with the ancient literature from which 
they were drawn. It can be said that every pupil who reads the 
book without detracting too much of his time from the ancient 
authors, whether in the classroom or as voluntary reading, will 
have enriched his storehouse of Roman legend and his informa- 
tion as to the existence of Latin sources as much as could be 
done in a work of that size. 

As a substitute for Cicero in the first half of the year the work 
is intended to acquaint pupils with Ciceronian vocabulary with- 
out the complicated sentence structure and remoteness of thought 
and content which characterize Cicero’s orations. A fairly large 
number of the revisions of the first six chapters, chiefly modifica- 
tions of vocabulary and simplification of the text, apparently 
were made with this end in view. Nevertheless the influences of 
the sources have combined to leave some results which seem un- 
fortunate for the purpose at hand. The vocabulary as printed 
in the back of the text contains approximately three-fourths as 
many words as are required for the whole year course in the 
traditional six orations of Cicero. This in itself is not too many, 
perhaps, in view of the simplification in other respects; but the 
variety of the source material has resulted in approximately a 
third as many more words which occur only once. The author 
has endeavored to mitigate this difficulty by printing such words 
at the bottom of the page —a practice which other textbook 
makers would do well to follow in respect to words of a single 
occurrence — but the large number of these words leaves the 
result hardly satisfying in a book intended for vocabulary knowl- 
edge. Another unfortunate influence of the source material is 
in the number of unusual expressions, idioms, and “near idioms” 
which appear throughout the text. 

The footnotes, although occasionally helpful, are far from ade- 
quate in this respect, nor do they cover points of syntax to which 
the pupil is presumably to be introduced in the third year. These 
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are not, however, to be looked upon as serious handicaps to the 
use of the book as a text. 

One finds the volume much easier to read through to the end 
without nausea, despite its youthful tone, than is usually the case 
with works of this nature. Many would prefer fewer “tales” and 
a fuller account of the ones which were chosen. Certainly some 
would have fewer accounts of Roman cruelty, fewer Bible stories, 
and more Graeco-Roman mythology. But when all is said it re- 
mains, for those who are content to use a work of this sort in the 
third year, a unique contribution, well executed, attractive in ap- 
pearance, and with fitting illustrations. 

Victor D. Hit, 


Onto UNIVERSITY 


Frances L. McTammMany, Latin Speed Tests*: Troy, N. Y., 
privately printed (1928). Pp. iv + 64. $0.50. 

The aim of these tests is to drill high-school students in the 
forms and meanings of one thousand Latin words. All of the 
words for the first two years of Latin from the New York State 
Syllabus and the Latin Word List of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board’ are included in these drill exercises. Miss 
McTammany did not attempt to make a booklet of objective tests, 
but she has constructed an instrument for systematic drills in 
Latin forms and words. 

These exercises are published in the form of a pad, which con- 
tains thirty-two sheets printed on both sides. These sheets can 
be easily detached when needed for use in the classroom. Twenty- 
four of these sheets are used for the set of exercises called Group 
A, “Speed Tests,” and eight for Group B, “Review Tests.” In 
addition there is a pamphlet of four pages which lists the words 
and forms which should be prepared for each of the thirty-two 
tests. Of the twenty-four “Speed Tests,” ten test for knowledge 
of forms and meanings of verbs, eight for nouns, one for con- 


1 Tentative Syllabus in Ancient Languages ?: Albany, The University of the 
State of New York Press (1928); and A Latin Word List: New York, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board (1928). 
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junctions and adverbs, one for prepositions and adverbs, and 
four for adjectives and pronouns. Forty words are found in the 
tests on verbs, nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, while the tests 
on adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions have fifty words. The 
eight “Review Tests” cover all the words and all the forms 
found in the “Speed Tests.”” For example, Test 1 of this group 
is based on Tests 1, 9 (first ten words), 11, 19 (first half), and 
21 (first half) of Group A (“Speed Tests”). This group of 
tests is designed also to prepare for the New York State Regents 
Examination for the first two years of Latin. 

Miss McTammany has constructed a series of very compre- 
hensive, systematic, and thorough drill exercises, which should 
afford Latin teachers a useful means for drill on vocabulary and 
forms. These exercises test for recall of the meaning and forms 
of Latin words rather than recognition of them in context. Some 
teachers may wish that a few exercises of the recognition type 
(such as multiple-response, etc.) had been introduced by the au- 
thor. However, this is hardly a legitimate criticism as these ex- 
ercises are frankly advertised as devices to drill the memory for 
Latin words and forms. They do not pretend to be a series of 
informal tests to examine the students’ functional knowledge of 
words or forms. 

Mark E. Hutcutnson 


CorRNELL COLLEGE 








Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperi- 
enced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with 
matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center 
and distributing point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. 
Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contri- 
butions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest 
devices, methods, and materials are requested. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department. ] 


Junior High School Latin Report, Concluded 

The report of the Junior High School Latin Committee of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, which was 
begun in the June number of the CLAssical, JOURNAL and con- 
tinued in the October number, is completed in this issue. The paper 
on “Reading and Understanding Latin” was prepared by Miss 
Mary Virginia Clarke of Westport Junior High School, Kansas 
City, Mo., and the paper on “Interest Devices” is the work of 
Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown of Tappan Junior High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. At the close of the report a summary is given of 
studies which should be made in connection with this work. 


READING AND UNDERSTANDING LATIN 


I 


The primary objective of all Latin teaching is an ability to read and 
understand Latin. The pupil should realize that this language served the 
Romans as a means of expressing thought in literature and in daily life, 
and that an acquaintance with the language, both spoken and written, is 
a prerequisite to sympathetic translation. The activities described below 
may be used throughout the year as a means to this end. 

A. Latin conversation 
Pronunciation is best taught in the beginning by imitation of the 
teacher ; later the rules may be learned. In the first lesson, teach a few 
conversational phrases so that the child may see that Latin may be 
used as a spoken language just like French or Spanish. Examples are: 
Dicisne Latiné? Latiné non dicd. 
Igndsce mihi, si tibi placet. 
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teat 


Ago tibi gratias. 

Hic, adsum (in answer to roll call). 
Salvé (as a greeting). 

Valé (as a farewell). 


. Songs in Latin 


“America.” 

Noénne Dormis (to a tardy pupil). 

Réma Ardet (to the tune of “Scotland’s Burning”). 

Adeste Fidélés and Sancta Nox (as a processional through the corri- 
dors at Christmas, pupils clad in togas and tunics made from sheets 
and using Roman scrolls for music). 


. Latin mottoes 


Amor vincit Latinam (a class motto). 
Labor vincit Latinam (when grades are given). 


. Games in Latin 


Once in a while begin or end a class period with a game that requires 

Latin. Examples are: 

1. Mater mea Romam properat. Sécum portat peciiniam. The first 
pupil repeats the sentences. The second repeats to a third and adds 
another word, as impedimenta, and so on through the class. The 
first letter of each new word may be placed upon the board to 
assist the memory if more than fifteen are playing the game. A 
pupil is disqualified if he cannot add a new word, uses wrong 
endings, or forgets a word previously used. The game serves as an 
excellent review of vocabulary and of the accusative case forms. 

2. Aliquid vided. This is the old game of “I see something,” played 
as in English, except that Latin words are used for objects seen. 


. Valentines and Christmas cards 


Let each pupil make a card for the occasion, writing on it a Latin 
sentence or phrase, made up from words studied in class. 


. Illustrated stories 


Encourage pupils to select pictures from magazines and to write 
Latin stories about them. 


. Titles for pictures 


Let each pupil select five pictures from magazines, paste them upon 
theme paper, and under each write a descriptive sentence. An exercise 
of this sort is much more interesting than ordinary prose composition. 


H. Dialogues and dramatizations 


1. Children like to memorize Latin if it can be acted. Therefore, use 
in class five-minute dialogues about Roman heroes. 
2. Encourage pupils to dramatize Latin narratives that they have 
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translated. The following is a dramatization made by a seventh- 
grade pupil of a Latin paragraph in a first-year Latin textbook. 


Homo Qui Lonce A Tecto Suo Est 
Dramatis Persénae 


Homo, an old man with a cane 

Bestia (elephant), a pupil covered with a sheet 

Luna, a girl carrying a flashlight behind a pasteboard moon 
Nox, a blindfolded pupil 

Tres Puellae, three girls in Roman costume 

Arbores, pupils carrying green pasteboard trees 


Stage Setting 
Five Arbores enter and take positions. Then Nox feels her way to 


the center of stage. Luna enters and stands near the back of the 
stage. Bestia, with a long trunk, leans against the wall. 


Play 


Homo. (Enters, leaning on a cane) Ex summod colle parvum oppi- 
dum vided. (Discovers Bestia and punches the beast with a cane) 
Appropinquabo et cibum rogabd. Si non sunt barbari, dabunt mihi 
cibum. Peciiniam non rogabd. (Knocks on the door of Tectum, 
which is a sheet stretched across the corner of the stage) 

Puella Prima. (Opens the door) Soror! Soror! Hic est vir. (Two 
other girls come out of the house ) 

Homo. Dabisne mihi cibum? 

Puella Prima. Cibum ci dabimus; nam defessus est (goes into the 
house). 

Puella Secunda. Non sumus barbari. 

Puella Tertia. Longé @ tectd sud est et nullam peciiniam habet. 
Puella Secunda. Nu/lds amicés in hdc locé habet. 

Puella Tertia. Sed homd est, ct homd hominem iuvare débet. 
Puella Prima. (Comes out and gives the man food) Hic est cibus. 
Homo. (Eats) Estis bonae puellae. Praemium tibi dabd. (Throws 
off his cloak and flashes pasteboard thunder and lightning) Sum 
luppiter. 

Puellae. (Fall on knees with trembling hands outstretched ) 
Curtain. (Two pupils stretch out a sheet in front of the actors) 


II. TRAINING IN COMPREHENDING LATIN 


As the reading of Latin is for the purpose of gaining information, the 
Latin to be read should, from the beginning, consist of connected sen- 
tences in short paragraphs about the Romans. 


————— 
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A. Classroom procedure 
1. Translation 
a. Let the pupil read the Latin sentence thinking especially about 
the following points: 
Agreements 
Word groups 
Clauses 
b. Have the pupil comprehend the words in the Latin order so as 
to get the sense as the Romans themselves did. Sometimes a 
clause or sentence may have to be read aloud three or four 
times before the meaning is clear. 
c. Have the pupil give the thought in English with as little change 
as possible from the Latin order. 
d. Let one pupil then give the whole story in good idiomatic Eng- 
lish. 
2. Vocabulary 
Let the pupil meet each new Latin word first in a Latin sentence. 
Encourage the pupil to try to discover the meaning of the unfa- 
miliar word from: 
a. The general meaning of the sentence 
b. Related Latin words 
c. Related English words 
d. The Latin vocabulary, as a last resort 
3. Construction 
Since Latin is a “language of endings,” have the pupils carefully 
observe the ending of each inflected word: 
a. Nouns 
(1) Case (if there is no noun in the nominative, the subject is 
implied in the verb) 
(2) Use (subject or object of a verb or of a preposition? kind 
of ablative, dative, etc. ?) 
b. Adjectives 
(1) Agreement : 
(2) Attributive or predicate use 
c. Verbs 
(1) Tense (look for tense signs; e.g. -bd- “was”, “were”; 
-era- “had”, etc.) 
(2) Voice 


(3) Person and number (must agree with the subject) 


B. Testing results 
1. Tests on construction (frequent and brief). Examples are: 
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b. 
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. Write Latin sentences, underlining the words to be explained 


according to the following outline: 

(1) Noun or pronoun: case and reason 
(2) Adjective: agreement 

(3) Verb: tense, voice, person, and number. 


. Agreement of adjective (fill the blanks) : 


(1) Soror tua cum puellad parv—est. 
(2) Nautae bon—sunt valid—. 
(3) Poéta in oppidd magn—habitat. 
Case 
(1) Supply endings in the following sentences: 
(a) Puella naut—videt. 
(b) Insul—ex fenestr—vided. 
(c) Puell—in hort—ambulat. 
(d) Ros—puell—do. 
(2) Place one line under subjects; two under objects in the 





following sentences: 

(a) Pueri librum amant. 
(b) Puerds puella amat. 
(c) Nautam amat agricola. 


Tests on content 


Have the pupils write in English the story of the lesson. 

At the beginning of the class, write on the board four or five 
questions in English, based on the lesson. Require the pupils 
to write brief, English answers. Exchange papers and grade. 
Write on the board questions in Latin to be answered orally 
in Latin, with books open or closed. 


Mary VIRGINIA CLARKE 


Westport JuNiok Hicgu Scuoor 


KANSAS City, Missouri 





INTEREST DEVICES 


In contrast to the old idea of corporal punishment as a means of moti- 
vating school work, teachers today look to interest as a stimulus. As a 
result of various tests, we are now fully convinced that many children 
whom we have considered backward or perverse are merely bored by 
the unappealing tasks and formalities of school life. The major difficulty 
with our schools, as Dewey points out, is that they have not adequately 
enlisted the interests and energies of children in their school work. 
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The factor of prime importance, of course, in any classroom is the 
teacher. She should have a strong and attractive personality, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of child psychology, an adequate command of the 
subject matter, an alertness of mind, and a firm confidence in the validity 
of her subject as an educational instrument. The text and supplemen- 
tary materials used should be such as will best attain the educational 
objectives which she has set up for her pupils. The classroom should be 
attractive and have as adequate and complete equipment as possible. It 
should be a place in which the children will find inspiration and content- 
ment. 

In the second place, since it is during the junior high school work that 
pupil interest in Latin is either aroused or destroyed, it is necessary for 
teachers at this stage to utilize various devices to arouse interest in the 
subject. In accordance with modern educational thought, the topic is 
discussed in terms of activities, curricular and extra-curricular. 


I. CuRRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


A. Socializing the recitation 

The teacher should be a coach instead of a taskmaster, making the 
time spent in beginning Latin courses full of opportunities and pos- 
sibilities. The pupils should be urged at all times to take an active 
part in discussions and should be impressed with the sense of group 
responsibility for the classroom work. It is advisable at times to leave 
the entire direction of the work with the students, and have the 
teacher step into the background. 


B. Teaching vocabulary, syntax, and forms in a functional rather than 
formal manner 

This approach vitalizes the work. 

C. Oral use of very easy Latin 

1. Simple stories told in Latin by the teacher to the group. 

2. Conversation. 

3. Reading aloud in Latin of sentences, stories, etc., by the pupils. 
Boys and girls are very eager to feel they are really reading and 
speaking Latin. Teachers frequently neglect this obvious means of 
motivation, the actual use of a language in a simple form. When 
the students have asked for the living bread of a language we have 
often given them the hard stone of forms and syntax. 

D. Early introduction of easy graded reading 
Pupils grow weary of translating short disconnected sentences and 
crave for some continued narrative, no matter how simple it may be. 
E. Use of friendly rivalry 
Rivalry plays a very important part in the lives of boys and girls. 
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The teacher may divide the group into teams, post the results of the 
contest in graphic form, and then keep inspiring the members of each 
group with fresh determination until they become enthusiastic over 
the contest and eager to complete it. Such contests may properly be 
used in teaching: 

1. Vocabularies 

2. Derivatives 

3. Forms and syntax 

4. Sentences 

Visual aids 

The use of the following visual aids helps to make the classroom work 
more concrete: 


1. Pictures and photographs illustrative of Rome and Roman life 
2. Charts 

3. Maps 

4. 


Lantern slides. Most of the larger universities and colleges have 

supplies of lantern slides which they are glad to lend to high 

schools. Titles of some sets of slides are: Roman Mythology, 

Roman Games and Amusements, Ancient Rome, Ancient Wearing 

Apparel, Roman Houses. 

5. Moving pictures. Several moving picture films of interest to Latin 
pupils are available, such as: “Julius Caesar,’ “Last Days of 
Pompeii,” “Spartacus,” “Quo Vadis.” 

Individual and group projects 

Work of this sort may be recorded on the private initiative card and 

will help to keep the accelerated pupils busy, while the retarded ones 

will also benefit from the results. 

1. Oral reports dealing with various phases of Roman and Greek life. 

2. Scrap books, individual or group. Junior high school students 
enjoy searching for pictures and articles to enrich their knowledge 
of Roman and Greek history and civilization. 

3. Soap carving and the making of various articles illustrative of 

Roman life. 


Il. ExtTraA-CurrIcuLar AcTIVITIES — THE LATIN CLUB 


For a more detailed treatment of this subject, teachers are referred to 


Lillian Lawler’s booklet on “The Latin Club,” Bulletin x11 of the Service 


Bureau for Classical Teachers, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York. 


A. 


Organization 
Name, motto, colors, pins, constitution, officers, initiation. 
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B. Programs 
Roll call may be answered by quoting a Latin proverb, by giving a 
Latin word and its meaning, by naming an event of Roman history, 
or by saying the word adsum., 
1. Talks 
a. Why study Latin? 
b. Daedalus and Icarus, the first transoceanic flyers 
c. Roman libraries 
d. How Latin has helped me with English 
2. Topics for special meetings 
a. Hallowe’en 
(1) Roman auguries 
(2) Roman omens and superstitions 
(3) Pliny’s ghost story 
(4) The Schoolboy’s Dream (University of Iowa Service Bulle- 
tin, Vol. x, No. 17; address Latin department, Iowa City). 
3. Games 
a. Five Latin Verb Games (Latin Game Company, Appleton, Wis., 
35 cents each). 
b. The Latin Noun (same publisher, 50 cents). 
c. Three Latin Sentence Games (same publisher, 50 cents each). 
d. Bina Verba Games for Derivatives (Syntactic Book Company, 
2088 Lunt Avenue, Chicago; 75 cents postpaid). 
e. Ultimae Litterae (same publisher, 75 cents postpaid). 
4. Dramatizations 
Plays, pantomimes, tableaux, farces, and stunts. 
Latin songs and verses 
Newspapers 
Roman banquets 
Debates 
Riddles and jokes 
chool publicity 
Exhibits 
Display of work done in the Latin classes and in the Latin Club, 
open to all pupils of the school, teachers, and parents. Many helpful 
suggestions for an exhibit will be found in Miss Sabin’s books, The 
Relation of Latin to Practical Life and Classical Myths That Live 
Today. 
2. Plays presented before the student body of the school 


Cc. 


rPnNSOmMNAM 


1 The Relation of Latin to Practical Life, published by the author, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City; $2.25 postpaid. Classical Myths 
That Live Today: Newark, N.J., Silver, Burdett and Company; $1.92. 
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3. Posters and charts on display in the classroom, illustrating the 
value of Latin and its widespread application. 

One of the chief points to remember in teaching Latin is that there 
must be variety in procedure. The teacher should be on the alert for 
helpful suggestions in the CLASsICAL JOURNAL, in Latin Notes, and in 
other publications; and whenever she finds something worth while, she 
should experiment with the new ideas without discarding the old which 
have proved their worth. The more varied the teaching, though some 
devices may seem simple, the greater the chances of reaching the goal. 


ELIZABETH JEAN Brown 
TAPPAN JuNIoR Hicu ScHoor 
ANN Arbor, MICHIGAN 





The problems deserving additional study in connection with 
junior high school Latin are listed below: 
1. The present status of junior high school Latin 
2. The correlation of junior and senior high school Latin 
3. A suggestive Course of Study or an approved list of Courses 
of Study now available 
4. A comprehensive treatment of the teaching of such points 
as pronunciation and forms 
5. Concrete lessons illustrating functional versus formal ap- 
proach 
6. Provision for varying ability including directed study, lab- 
oratory work, projects, contracts 
Sources of visual aids in the teaching of Latin 


On 


Supplementary work — particularly collateral reading 

9. A study of the status of general language — its aims, its 

results, its problems. 

The Junior High School Latin Committee was reappointed for 
the coming year. Suggestions and comments on the problems sug- 
gested above or on additional topics will be appreciated by the 
members. 


Individual Instruction 
My Progress Books in Latin, No. I and No. II, have been pre- 
pared by Miss Wilfrida J. Messenger, Horace Mann School, 
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New York City. They are intended for use in the first and sec- 
ond semesters and provide both drill material and ability tests. 
Publishers, American Education Press, 40 S. Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Price 35 cents each (28 cents each in lots of 
four or more), plus postage. 


Annotated Book List 

A Guide to Reading, compiled by Essie Chamberlain, of the 
English department, and Bertha Carter, librarian, and annotated 
by pupils of Oak Park and River Forest Township High Schools, 
will be suggestive to the inexperienced teacher in selecting books 
for collateral reading in English. Address H. G. Paul, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. Price 10 cents. 


Pamphlet Binder 

Duplex Pressboard Pamphlet Binders may be secured from 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. Catalogue No. 32, “Library 
Supplies and Equipment,” will be supplied by the publishers on 
request. 


Latin Vocabulary 

Two pamphlets have appeared which should make possible 
more definite and accurate work in vocabulary: A Latin Vo- 
cabulary for First and Second Years and A Latin Vocabulary 
for Third and Fourth Years, by Stephen A. Hurlbut and Bernard 
M. Allen. The vocabularies include the list of obligatory words 
set forth by the College Entrance Examination Board and, in 
addition, give the English meanings. The words are presented 
in two lists: first, arranged according to grammatical categories ; 
and second, in alphabetical order. Helpful features are the sec- 
tions on “Groups of Related Words,” “Latin Word Formation,” 
and “Discernenda” (words which. should be carefully distin- 
guished). Publishers, American Book Company, New York, 
Chicago, and Atlanta. Price 40 cents each (25% discount to 


teachers ). 








Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Arthur P. McKinlay, University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 
date. } 


Buma Index Cards in Classical Philology 

Dr. L. A. Buma, the founder of the Buma Library, the largest library 
as regards classical philology in Holland, stipulated in his will that a 
sum of one thousand guilders should be spent yearly for the printing 
and publishing of a complete survey of books on Greek and Roman 
language and literature in Latin and in Dutch. This survey has never 
been published because the appropriated amount was not at all sufficient. 
Yet the wish to keep classical philologists quickly and regularly informed 
of the newly published works can be fulfilled, but in another way than 
Dr. Buma stipulated. For that reason the undersigned conceived, in 
concert and cooperation with the librarian of the Buma Library, Dr. 
S. T. Enk, the project of editing a bibliography on loose leaves (index 
cards; international size, 5x3 inches) of the essays and studies in the 
leading periodicals and academic publications on classical languages and 
literature which are in the possession of the Buma Library of the Royal 
Library at The Hague and the University Libraries of Amsterdam, 
Groningen, Leyden, Nymegem, and Utrecht, starting from the first of 
January, 1929. A quarterly supplement of the new books which have 
been bought since January, 1929, has been added. 

The titles, which are printed on the handpress of the Utrecht Univer- 
sity Library and which will be sent out monthly, can be had on card- 
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board at 2 centimes (Swiss) a title and on thin paper at 1 centime 
(Swiss) a title. The number of the titles which in the first five months 
(January, February, March, April, and May) aggregated respectively 
52, 62, 77, 125, and 78, will be 2000 at the most in one year. ‘The subject 
is indicated over the title, so that the leaves can be easily arranged in 
alphabetical order by means of catchwords. In this way the subscribing 
library or institute obtains a valuable bibliographical apparatus, and the 
classical philologist an indispensable means for his scientific studies. — 
A. Hulshof, Librarian of the University of Utrecht. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Mr. William Moore Hatch, associated with Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany for over twenty-five years as a member of the Board of Directors 
and secretary of the corporation, died of heart failure August 23, 1929. 
He was a graduate of Dartmouth College and was constantly interested 
in music, music instruction in the public schools, and educational prob- 
lems of all kinds. He was known personally to many readers of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Eta Sigma Phi Medal 

The registrar for the Eta Sigma Phi Medal reports the sale of 466 
medals during the spring of 1929, a record far surpassing the anticipated 
sale of 250; and the number sold during the first year will undoubtedly 
be enlarged by the orders for the January graduations. Orders were 
received from all parts of the United States, and it is expected that the 
sales will be one thousand each year hereafter. The medals are awarded 
to high-school seniors who complete fourth year Latin with grades of 
“A” or 90+. This would normally be Vergil’s Aeneid, but may be 
Cicero’s Orations in schools where only three years of Latin are taught, 
Vergil and Cicero being thus read in alternate years. In any case the 
student must be a senior and completing four years of Latin. 

Information concerning Eta Sigma Phi may be obtained by consulting 
the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL xx1I, 45-49; xxii, 44-46; and xxiv, 241-43. 
Notices concerning the medal appeared in the JouRNAL xxiv, 476 and 
636 (the latter with illustrations). Next year the charge for the medal 
will be $1.65, prepaid, which will include postage, insurance, and ex- 
change on the check. All communications should be addressed to Regis- 
trar, Eta Sigma Phi Medal, Liberal Arts 112, Iowa City, Ia. An order 
blank may be found in connection with the advertisement of the medal 
in this issue, or may be obtained by writing to the registrar. 


University of Iowa 
Mr. Dorrance S. White of the University of Chicago, formerly at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has been appointed assistant professor of Latin and 
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Greek. New instructors are Miss Ruth Martin, formerly assistant profes- 
sor at Illinois College, and Miss Bessie E. Richardson, formerly professor 


of classics at Huntington College. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Professor H. J. Bassett of Evansville College has been appointed 
professor of Latin and assistant dean at Southwestern College. 


Muncie, Indiana 

Dr. Edgar A. Menk of the University of North Dakota has been ap- 
pointed professor of Latin and head of the foreign language department 
at Ball State Teachers College. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College has the distinction of being one of 
the few colleges in the United States that present an annual Greek 
play. This year’s presentation, on May 16, was Euripides’ /phigenia 
among the Taurians. As a setting for the play, the “Dell” was used, 
in that part of the campus where the pine and balsam are thickest. Miss 
Kate Whiteside, head of the department and responsible for the training 
of the plays each year, chose for the costumes shades of purple which 
made an effective contrast against this background and seemed to sug- 
gest the isles of far-away Greece. 


The Museum of the Roman Empire Again! 

The Museum of the Roman Empire, of which brief accounts have 
appeared in the CLasstcaL JouRNAL xx1r (1927), 56f£ and (1928), 
594-600, has been moved this year and was reopened to the public in 
the latter part of June. The old convent of Sant’ Ambrogio, where the 
collection was first placed, furnished a picturesque setting; but the 
rooms were too small for any satisfactory arrangement, and many of 
them were very crowded. It soon became evident, therefore, that more 
space was essential, and a large building in the Piazza di Bocca della 
Verita was secured and transformed into a museum. Here the collection 
is admirably placed in spacious and well-lighted rooms. The location 
itself is especially appropriate, for in this piazza and near it are some of 
the most interesting monuments in Rome. It is indeed a locality of which 
it may be said, nullum sine nomine saxum, Here we see the well-pre- 
served temple of the time of the Republic, commonly called the Temple 
of Fortuna Virilis, although what it actually was is uncertain. This was 
isolated only a few years ago and is now one of the most impressive 
ruins in the city. Close by is the charming Round Temple, of which 


1 Contributed by Professor Adeline Belle Hawes of Vassar College. 
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nothing is known except that it was not a “Temple of Vesta,” the name 
by which it is known to the populace. Only a few steps away are the 
Tiber and the Ponte Rotto, the solitary pier which alone remains of a 
bridge built in the second century B.c. and restored in the time of 
Augustus. Not much farther up the river is the Island of the Tiber, 
which was consecrated to Aesculapius in 292 s.c. In this region, too, 
are the Arch of Janus and the Arcus Argentariorum and the Theater of 
Marcellus, while the Forum and the Palatine are not far away. The 
region is rich, also, in monuments and reminders of the mediaeval 
period, including the church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, built on the 
foundations of two ancient Roman buildings, and S. Giorgio in Velabro, 
churches that no visitor to Rome should fail to see. From the windows 
of the Museum, surrounded as it is by memorials of the past, we can 
look out over a large part of Rome and form some idea of how rapidly 
the city of the present day is growing. In the Museum one is impressed 
with the greatness of Imperial Rome and the Roman Empire, but looking 
from the windows the thought turns to the future also and we think not 
only of what Rome was but of what she is and is to be. Rome is a 
great and rapidly growing modern city, looking forward to the future, 
indeed, but never losing consciousness of its past; and nowhere in the 
world are remains and reminders of the past more cherished and care- 
fully guarded than in Roma Aeterna. 


University of Nebraska 
Dr. James W. Pugsley has been appointed instructor in Latin and Greek 
at the University of Nebraska. 


University of Virginia 


Dr. Walter A. Montgomery of the College of William and Mary has 
been appointed professor of Latin in the University of Virginia. 
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